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REPORTS 


BY 


MR. JAMES RICHARDSON, 


ON THE 


COMMERCE OF NORTHERN AFRICA. 


No. 1. 


Mr. Consul Warrington to the Earl of Aberdeen. 


My Lord, Tripoli, June 4, 1845. 
I HAVE the honour to inform your Lordship of the arrival of Mr. Richard- 
son here. It appears that he has travelled the northern coast of Africa, and has 
staid in Morocco, Algiers, and Tunis several months. It is his intention to visit 
Ghadames to gain every commercial information, and to digest the most practical 
mode of bettering the condition and ameliorating the sufferings of the poor 
blacks; perseverance and great prudence will, without any doubt, do much to 
forward his laudable views. | 

I have before called your Lordship’s attention to the great advantage to be 
gained by extending our communications to the very centre of Africa, but such a 
measure I should by no means recommend to be acted on suddenly, but by 
degrees, or, I may add, by feeling out our way with discretion and moderation. 

Ghadames is a place of considerable commercial importance, and is in a 
direct line of Timbuctoo, therefore we may presume that a most extensive trade 
may be opened. 

The Vice-Consulate of Mourzouk fully answers my sanguine expectations, 
and will ultimately tend greatly towards opening the commerce of Bornou, 
Soudan, &c., &c., and in the course of a year or two I hope to see Vice-Consulates 
in these places. 

Now, my Lord, I take the liberty of bringing under your better judgment 
and consideration the propriety of having a Vice-Consulate established at 
Ghadames, on the same terms as the one, in Mourzouk, and in my opinion a 
better nomination could not be made than Mr. Richardson. He is young, strong, 
and has good health, much sense, and apparently great enterprize, and, with your 
Lordship’s approval, would accept the appointment for three years, during which 
he would obtain much important information on trade, geography, the manners 
and customs of the natives, and would make Her Majesty’s flag better known 
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and more respected by the people of the interior, as it would be clearly shown 
that the object of Her Majesty would be for the ultimate advantage for the 
suffering tribes. 
I have, &c., 
(Signed) H. WARRINGTON. 


No. 2. = 
Colonel Warrington to the Earl of Aberdeen —Received September 8. 


My Lord, Tripoli, August 3, 1845. 

I HAVE the honour to refer your Lordship to No. 1, by which you will 
see the object of Mr. Richardson’s journey to Ghadames, and he left this yester- 
day with a large caravan. 

No. 2 is a copy of my answer, clearly stating, that I do not give him any 
guarantee whatever, but merely assuring him of my good offices. It will, in my 
opinion, entirely depend on himself if he succeed or not, as the whole of his 
conduct ought to be that of prudence and conciliation; and by not adopting 
stringent or coercive measures he will gain every information, and better the 
condition of the poor slave, without compromising himself. Nothing can be of 
more intrinsic good than promoting the health of the poor slave, it is an act of 
humanity, as well as sound policy. I therefore have caused Mr. Richardson to 
be supplied with a small box of medicines, to be distributed when necessary to 
those suffering people; I add an inventory, the cost being 5/.; and with your 
Lordship’s sanction I shall charge it in my account of disbursements for the 


present year. 
7 I have, &c. 
(Signed) H. WARRINGTON. 


Inclosure 1 in No, 2. 


Mr. Richardson to Colonel Warrington. 


Sir, Tripoli, July 30, 1846. 

DURING the last two or three months that I have partaken of your 
hospitality in this city, we have, on various occasions, spoken of my projected 
journey or mission to Ghadames, and you have always assured me that your good 
offices as Consul-General of Her Majesty would be most willingly placed at my 
disposal when required, I therefore beg of you, on the immediate departure of 
the Ghadames caravan, which is reported to leave to-morrow evening, to have 
the goodness to assist me in my journey and my affairs near His Highness the 
Pacha of Tripoli, which your long residence of thirty years in this country, and 
your great and accurate knowledge of its resources, as also your friendly relations 
with Mehemed Pacha, so eminently enable you to do, so as, if it be the will of 
God, to carry out to a successful issue the present projected philanthropic 
mission. 

I will here take the liberty of stating to you, that my object in going to 
Ghadames are mainly two: First, to obtain statistical knowledge on the commerce 
of Ghadames and the interior of Africa, that city being the grand commercial 
dépét of Northern and Central Africa, the caravans passing through it and 
belonging to it maintaining uninterrupted relations with all the countries of the 
vast Desert and Soudan. Second, to obtain statistics as to the traffic in slaves, 
and to ascertain how the negroes are procured, whether in war, or kidnapped, or 
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otherwise unlawfully and inhumanly furnished to the slave-dealer, as well as to 
obtain information on the moral and social condition of the inhabitants of Soudan, 
and how it may be successfully ameliorated, and a better and lawful system of 
commerce introduced. 

Of course, in all such statistics political considerations cannot be altogether 
excluded, especially when we consider the situation of Ghadames with respect to 
Tunis and Algiers. 

I have, &c., 


(Signed) J. RICHARDSON. 


% 


/ 


Inclosure 2 in No, 2. 


Colonel Warrington to Mr. Richardson. 


Sir, Tripoli, July 30, 1845. 
I AM favoured with your letter of this day, announcing your departure for, 
and the object of your visit to, Ghadames. I wish strongly to impress on you 
that I cannot, in any shape, consider you as officially employed, and consequently 
you are not under the guarantee of the English flag, but deriving the same pro- 
tection any of Her Majesty’s subjects would experience if similarly situated. 

I think it, however, a duty to assure you, you will at all times have my best 
offices in prosecuting your laudable intentions. I shall have much pleasure to 
accompany you to the Pacha to obtain your passports, &c. However, you must 
not expect that His Highness will involve himself in any responsibility as to your 
safety, but you may rest assured of his kind services on all occasions. To succeed 
in the undertaking you must observe great caution and prudence, particularly 
relating to the subject of slavery, as on that subject much delicacy is due to the 
Porte. You will be able to gain every information respecting slavery at the time 
your inquiries are directed to commerce, geography, the manners and customs of 
the people, and the general state of civilization. Having thus hastily delivered my 
sentiments, I assure you, you will carry with you my best wishes for success, &c. 
I again say my best offices will be at all times at your command. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) H. WARRINGTON. 


P.S.—I send you a small box of medicines, which you can distribute amongst 
the suffering objects who may require them. us 
H. W. 


sess. 


No. 3. 
The Earl of Aberdeen to Colonel Warrington. 


Sir, Foreign Office, September 20, 1845. 


I HAVE received your dispatch, marked Slave Trade, of the 3rd ultimo, 
and I have the satisfaction of informing you that I approve of your letter of 
July 30, to Mr. Richardson, in answer to his communication to you of the same 
date, on the subject of his proposed journey to Ghadames. 

With respect to the box of medicines with which you caused Mr, Richard- 
son to be supplied, I have to inform you that I sanction your charging the sum 
of 5/., being the amount of the expense thereof, in the aig: ar suggest. 

am, &c. 


(Signed) ABERDEEN. 


————————————— nee 


4 
No. 4. 
Mr. Consul-General Warrington to the Earl of Aberdeen.—(Received October 9.) 


(Consular, No. 26.) 
My Lord, Tripoli, September 15th, 1845. , 

I HAVE the honour to send your Lordship a copy of a letter I have 
received from Mr. Richardson, the English Traveller, at Ghadames, as, without 
doubt, information from the Interior must be interesting. = 

I hope he will observe the greatest cireumspection, as erything depends 
on it. 

I have, &ce. 
(Signed) H. WARRINGTON. 


Inclosure in No. 4. 
Mr. Richardson to Mr. Consul-General Warrington. 


Sir, Ghadames, 27th August, 1845. 


I HAVE great pleasure in announcing to you the safe arrival of the ghafalah 
in Ghadames, on the morning early of the 25th instant, and informing you that, 
thanks to Almighty Providence, I enjoy good health, and am indeed in better 
health and spirits than when I left Tripoli. 

Our sufferings en route were, of course, in such a season, exceedingly great, 
but I think during the winter, or spring months, the journey from Tripoli to 
Ghadames might be performed by Europeans without much fatigue or incon- 
venience. 

We were twenty-three days en route, but eight of them were spent in the 
mountains of Yefran and Rujban. 

With good animals (camels especially), the journey. may be performed, 
during a favourable season, in nine days. This, however, is nearly the quickest 
or shortest time. 

I was greatly surprised to find that the whole of our route, excepting the 
traverse of a day through Zanzour and Zaweeah, and another day through the 
mountains, lay through desert lands, and that, after leaving the mountains, we 
entered at once upon the interminable Sahara, and witnessed all its frightful 
barrenness and wide-spread desolations, where no human or brute creatures are 
found, not a wild or savage animal, or anything living, save now and then the 
tiny lizard crossing our path, and a sharan(?) buzzing about the camels, and a few 
flies, which belonged to the caravan, and had no home or habitation in the 
horrid waste. 

Our route is known as that of Seenawan, which itself is a handful of date- 
trees thrown upon the boundless desolation, with two or three pools of running 
and sweet water, and about thirty human beings living in want and misery. 
There are three days journey from Tripoli to the Mountains, three from the 
Mountains to Seendwan, and three from Seenawan to Ghadames; a day or two 
must be added for resting. Our course was always south-west from Tripoli, and 
the wind was all the time either ghiblee, or south-east, rendering the kailah, or 
from ten a.M. to three P.M., nearly intolerable. 

The ghafalah consisted of 200 camels, laden chiefly with merchandize 
for the interior, Bornou and Timbuctoo. Thirty or forty merchants accom- 
panied these camels, to whom the merchandize belonged. ‘To ascertain its value 
would be a hopeless task, for the merchants, with the genuine exclusive spirit of 
mercantile men, conceal their affairs as much as possible from one another. 

We were escorted by sixty Arab troops on foot, the commandant of whom. 
the Sheikh Omer, after the representations made by me at Yefran against 
seizing our water by force, received strict and imperative orders from the 
Turkish Commandant in the mountains not to allow any of his men taking things 
from us by violence. The Arab officer, or Sheikh, was very civil to me, and 
every morning took tea or coffee in my tent, which was considered an enormous 
luxury, as no one but myself made tea or coffee. Indeed, the Ghadamsee mer- 
chants live as sparingly and as hard as possible in travelling, as if to increase 
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their sufferings instead of furnishing themselves with some extras to decrease 
them. No meat was eaten en route, except at Seeniwan. The provisions of 
nearly the whole of the caravan consisted of barley-meal mixed with water and 
made into paste, and, as a sort of luxury, now and then oil, or fat, poured upon 
the meal. Two or three of the greater merchants, however, had some additional 
provisions, but esteemed as luxuries. 

The day before our arrival in Ghadames, we were met with the friends of 
the merchants, to whom we had written from Seeniwan, who welcomed us with 
strong demonstrations of affection, and the day of our arrival in this city was 
kept as a holiday, everybody wearing their best apparel, and displaying all their 
barbaric finery. mediately on my arrival here, | went to the Turkish Rais, or 
Governor, called Mustapha Agha, who received me with civility. The Rais, 
and the Sheikh Haj Mohammed Makouran, who came with the caravan and pos- 
sessed one-fifth of the merchandize which it brought, conjointly procured me a 
decent comfortable house, where I am now lodged. I must add, that the Sheikh 
Makouran has been extraordinarily kind to me, which I endeavour to reciprocate 
as well as my means permit me, by presents of tea, sugar, medicine, &c. Yes- 
terday and the day before, I was occupied with receiving the visits of the mer- 
chants that I had seen in Tripoli, as also the Arabs of the mountains, and in 
administering medicine to all, from the Turkish Governor down to the poorest 
person in the streets. applied the caustic for ophthalmia to many people in the 
public streets, and I am required by the wise citizens of this oasis of the desert 
to cure all diseases, even barrenness in women. I have, however, already cured 
one case of severe ophthalmia. ots 

It would be exceedingly out of place to attempt in this letter a description 
of Ghadames, when I have seen so little of it, but I may observe that Ghadames 
is a better city than Tripoli, considering the respective advantages of one and the 
other. One opens to the sea and the other to the midst of the Desert. Of its 
extent and the numbers of its inhabitants I am not yet able to judge, but it 
appears full two-thirds as large as Tripoli. It has no fortifications, and is poorly 
walled in from the Desert. The gardens are perhaps better in quality than those 
in Tripoli, but are of course very small. What is very remarkable there are no 
poor, which after a person has seen the squalid and miserable beings which fill the 
streets of Tripoli, is a great relief to the feelings, It is all false what writers say, 
that the inhabitants of one street do not communicate with those of the other. 
Indeed, contrarily, they all mingle together in apparent brotherhood and harmony. 
The source of life and the foundation of the existence of this city in the heart of 
the Great Desert is a large spring in the middle of the city, the water of which 
is hot, and is usually cooled for twenty-four hours before drank. On my arrival | 
bathed in it, as do most people nearly every day. It seems to have highly purgative 
qualities. 1 send you a bottle of it for analysis. | 

‘The Turkish Governor, or Agha, is the only Turk resident here. He has 
with him about fifty Arab troops, some of whom are mounted. By such most 
inconsiderable means do the Turks govern this most important city of the Sahara. 
I met many Touaricks in the streets. They are all well dressed and fine-looking 
men. ‘Their country, Ghat, and other districts, are situate about twenty days 
south-east from this. They come here to trade; they are, however, esteemed 
cruel and faithless. There are not more than 200 resident slaves in Ghadames, 
according to the information of the Sheikh of the slaves. Many half-castes, 
especially women, are seen about the streets with their faces uncovered. These 
are the only women seen. The white women never descend from the upper 
apartments of their houses. Their existence is hermetically sealed against all 
possible intrusion of strangers, or any person but the nearest relatives of their 
own families. The city is now full of merchants. After Ramadan a great num- 
ber of them leave for the interior. There are nevertheless many of the Ghadam- 
see merchants now abroad travelling in all parts of the interior. It seems the 
policy of the Ghadamsee merchant to cultivate the friendship of the Touaricks, 
through whose country they pass, as some of the Touaricks are joint-partners in 
commercial firms with the merchants of this city. 

Excuse haste. I hope to have the honour of sending you a detailed descrip- 
tion of everything. Yours, &e., 

(Signed) JAMES RICHARDSON. 


C 


No. 5. 
Mr. Consul-General Warrington to the Earl of Aberdeen —( Received October 30.) 
(Consular, No. 31.) , 
My Lord,- | | Tripoli, October 1, 1845. 


{1 HAVE the honour to send your Lordship a copy of a letter from the 
ish’ traveller, Mr. Richardson, dated Ghadames, the 31st of August; by 
which it will seem that everything is going on in a very satisfactory way, and so 
far, in my opinion, he is deserving of much credit. sPona 7 
: I have, &e. 


(Signed) H. WARRINGTON. 


Inclosure in No. 5. 
Mr. Richardson to Mr. Consul-General Warrington. 


Ghadames, 31st August, 1845. 
1 HAVE much pleasure in informing you that since my last, things have 
taken a better turn. My Turjeman has come back; the people are beginning 
to forget their prejudices; and the Rais shews me great attention. Indeed, I 
usually sup with the Rais (or Governor) every evening. T am gradually preparing 
a collection of information on this city. The rest of my time is occupied in 
administering medicines, which are disappearing very fast; I shall soon want 
another stock. 

T have, &c., 


(Signed) JAMES RICHARDSON. 
P.S. Lenjoy the best of health, the climate is temperate. 


Sir, 


i  ———————————— 
No. 6. 
Mr. Consul-General Warrington to the Earl of Aberdeen.—( Received October 30.) 


(Consular, No. 32.) 
My Lord, Tripoli, October 1, 1845. 
I HAVE to refer your Lordship to an original letter from Mr. Richardson 
to me, one to your Lordship, with two others. Although in my opinion 
Mr. R. is deserving of great praise, I think he has been somewhat precipitate in 
prosecuting for the present his researches into the Interior, as he ought to have 
made himself well known and firmly established at Ghadames in the first place. 
However, I hope his enterprising spirit will successfully carry him through. 
I have, &c., 
(Signed) H. WARRINGTON, 


Inclosure in No. 6. 
Mr. Richardson to Mr. Consul-General Warrington. 


Great Desert, 
Sir, Ghadames, September 13, 1845. 
AS it is quite impossible to tell how long it will be before the question of 
the establishment of a Consulate in this city will be decided, I have made up my 
mind not to wait here the result, but proceed at once with the Ghadamsee mer- 
chants to the Interior, or Soudan. Indeed, my finances will not permit me to 
wait, as the money I should spend here in three or four months will be wanted 
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to Saat me through the Interior. Whatever Government may decide upon can 
be easily carried out, as there is now no difficulty in the residence of an European 
in Ghadames ; for all the prejudices against such a residence are now removed, and 
chiefly owing to the generous and enlightened conduct of the Turkish Governor, 
Rais Mustapha, of whom I cannot speak too highly. 2 on | 
I have not made up my mind what I shall do, if by a good providence I am 
aise to arrive in safety at Kanou. I may descend the Niger and return to 
nd, or I may go upwards towards Timbuetoo. ‘The route by which I go 
from here has not yet been attempted by any European, and is wid Ghat, Aheer, 
Aghadez, and Damerghou, except the last, all Touarick districts. ‘The Ghadamsee 
caravan will leave here in a month or five weeks for Ghat, and the great caravan 
will leave Ghat in about two months thence. pineas rg 
will be in the course of a month a large sale of slaves inGhat. I will 
send you the details of this fair in human flesh hereafter. ot y 
I must delay sending you an account of this city, my eyes being very weak, 
and I am afraid to write much. 

_, [have to thank you for the medicines, which has helped a great deal to con- 
ciliate the goodwill of the people towards me. But, indeed the people of Gha- 
dames are excessively kind towards me, and I have no fear of trusting myself to 
the care of the Ghadamsee merchants, in spite of the Christian-killing Touaricks. 

I offered a Touarick five hundred mahboubs to take me from this to Tim- 
buctoo, the money to be paid on my safe return here, and left in deposit with a 
merchant of this place. But the fellow has not yet screwed up his courage to the 
Sticking-place. 

The Ghadamsee people have a catalogue of grievances, which they wish 
me to present to you; but if I interfere, the Bashaw will get my head 
taken off. 


I have, &c., 
(Signed) JAMES RICHARDSON. 


P.S. Please to have the goodness to forward the letter addressed to the 
Karl of Aberdeen. 


pean + oe Raat Sala abi aE Se ON ae be LE ET SEE Be 
No. 7. 


Mr. Richardson to the Earl of Aberdeen.—(Received October 30.) 


Great Desert, 
My Lord, Ghadames, September 13, 1845. 


I HAVE had the honour of writing to your Lordship several letters from 
Barbary during the present and past year, and one of which your Lordship has 
had the condescension to acknowledge. 

lam now proceeding towards the interior of Africa, and as I see in the 
books which I have read on the various expeditions to the Interior, undertaken 
by a few or many individuals, that the parties received some support from Govern- 
ment, of one sort or another, | hope your Lordship will consider my case, and 
assist me in the present enterprise. 

My object is to make the usual journey of the Ghadamsee merchants, from 
this city to Kanou ,i5, the capital of Soudan, “ for the purpose of collecting statis- 
tical information on the mode in which these merchants purchase or otherwise 
obtain their slaves, as also-how the parties obtain them who sell them to the 
merchants.” Qur route is nd Ghat ol, Aheer #1, Aghadez 5031, and 
Damerghou 43,c\o; the three former are Touarick districts, the latter one 
is the frontier of Soudan, and under the jurisdiction of the Sultan of Bornou. 
This route has never yet been travelled by Europeans. From Kanou, if -by a 
g00d providence I arrive there safe, it is probable I shall either return to 
ge by descending the Niger, or proceed upwards, and westward to Tim- 

uctoo. 

The caravans of the Ghadamsee merchants, with whom I go, will leave here 
in about a month or six weeks. I have no other European with me, nor any 
European servant, for I cannot afford the expense. | 
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During my residence here, I have been chiefly occupied in distributing 
medicines, which were placed at my disposal by the Consul-General of 
ae conclusion, I have to acknowledge, my Lord, the kind attentions of the 
Turkish Governor, Rais Mustapha, of this city, for although I was unable to 
procure in Tripoli a single letter of recommendation to him (the cause of which 
I cannot tell), he received me very hospitably, and has completely mastered the 
prejudices of the people against the residence of an European in Ghadames, 
deemed by them “a holy city,” like Kairwan in Tunis, and Mecca in Arabia. 
And I trust, my Lord, the British Government will not overlook the generous, 
disinterested, and most enlightened conduct of this functionary. I add, my 
Lord, that the Rais Mustapha served in the late Syrian campaign, under General 
Jochmus, and witnessed most of the operations of the British fleet. The Rais is 
the only Turk in this city. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) JAMES RICHARDSON. 


ct. ee ita, Siete cee 


No. 8. 
Colonel Warrington to the Earl of Aberdeen.—(Received November 26.) 


(Extract.) Tripoli, October 15, 1845. 
I HAVE the honour to send various letters I have received from Mr. 
Richardson, and copies of two addressed to me. 


re 


Inclosure 1 in No. 8. 
Mr. Richardson to Colonel Warrington. 


Sir, Great Desert, Ghadames, September 24, 1845. 

AS there is another courier to Tripoli, that is, by the return of Arabs, I 
take the liberty of sending you a few lines. 

Great discontent prevails amongst the inhabitants of Ghadames, on account 
of an extraordinary levy of 3,220 mahboubs, which the Ghadamese declare they 
are unable to pay, alleging that they have no money left after so many levies 
upon them, and so large an annual contribution which they are obliged to collect 
of about 6,500 mahboubs. 

I have been told, from the best authority, the Sheik Makouran, that the 
Governor of Ghadames, Rais Mustapha has written to Tripoli several times, 
stating that the people of this place have no money left; but the answer has 
always been, money must be found. The new levy is made upon the pretext of 
the support of troops in the province of Fezzan. Several of the merchants have 
emigrated from this city; and it is said several ot hers will also soon emigrate to 
Tunis or Soudan, for the levies of money by Government will soon deprive them 
of all their capital, and reduce them to beggary. In the account of this country 
which I hope to send you before I leave for Soudan, you will have a short history 
of the finances of Ghadames; so please excuse further details. 

Certainly, in proportion as Ghadames becomes exhausted of its money, 
(which exhaustion, thanks to the Turks, increases every day,) the merchants will 
be obliged to have recourse to foreign capital—that is, British merchants. 

I continue to enjoy good health here; the purgative qualities of the water of 
the hot spring, however, affect me. I hope yourself and family also enjoy good 
health. The merchants leave here in about twenty days for Soudan ; I expect 
to go with them. IfT return to Tripoli it will be by the route of Bornou and 
Fezzan; but all depends upon my health, and the protection which I receive 
from the Princes of the Interior. 

Yours, &c., 
(Signed) J. RICHARDSON. 


P.S.—Essnousee, the Ghadamese merchant, who was introduced to you and 
Mr. Frederick in the British Garden at Tripoli, wishes to be kindly remembered 
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to you; he left this for Ghat yesterday. To give you an idea of the security of 
some of the routes in the Sahara, I may mention, that Essnousee went entirely 
alone, with only a Touarick servant. I asked the people if he was not afraid? 
They replied, “The Touaricks and Ghadamese are brothers and friends; it is 
all the same whether one or a hundred go.” Ordinarily this journey requires 
eighteen days; but he will perform it in twelve or fourteen, thus going alone. 

I should feel greatly obliged if you would acknowledge the receipt of this 


packet of letters, as it containsa particular one for London, and I am not certain 
of the Arabs. IER. 


Inclosure 2 in No. 8. 
Mr. Richardson to Colonel Warrington. 


Sir, Great Desert, Ghadames, September 25, 1845. 


IT was decided this morning, in full divan of the Ghadamese people, that 
the inhabitants of this city could not pay the extraordinary demand of 3,220 
mahboubs, and that they should write to the Bashaw of Tripoli, by the post of 
this evening, to inform His Highness of their inability to meet the wishes of His 
Highness. 

It is just possible that the hand of foreign diplomacy may be stretched out 
to save from ruin a city which has flourished for a thousand years; for it is not 
to be expected that the Government of Tripoli will be satisfied by the result of 
the above decision of the Ghadamese people. The answer of the Bashaw will of 
course be, “ Give! Give!” if not willingly, by violence. Now this has been the 
policy pursued by the Government towards this unfortunate people. The last 
50,000 mahboubs were levied at the point of the sword. 

(Signed) J. RICHARDSON. 


ee te a NS TEI ak il A Nn ate elt in Big ~ i rs eee 
No. 9. 


Colonel Warrington to the Earl of Aberdeen.—(Received November 26.) 


My Lord, Tripoli, October 28, 1845. 

HAVING omitted to send my answers to Mr. Richardson on his accusa- 

tion, I now have the honour to refer your Lordship to a copy of my letter to him 

of the 16th instant, as well as another of the 21st, by which you will perceive 

Mr. Richardson’s position is widely altered, and I find it necessary to caution him 
against leaving the Turkish territory. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) H. WARRINGTON. 


TInclosure 1 in No. 9. 


Colonel Warrington to Mr. Richardson. 


(Extract.) Tripoli, October 16, 1845. 


I HAVE to acknowledge yours of the 24th and 25th ultimo. 

I have forwarded your letters by a Tuscan brig, which sails this evening or 
to-morrow. 

I wish again to say your conduct and proceedings require the greatest 
prudence, or you may lose your life, or be made a slave of yourself, and carried 
against your will into the Interior. Over-zeal often defeats the object, but I 
pray for your health and success. 

Believe me, &c., 
(Signed) H. WARRINGTON, 
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“‘Tnclosure 2 in No.9. 
Colonel Warrington'to Mr. Richardson. 


(Extract.). Tripoli, October 21, 1845. 
You will aet wisely to give your present situation the most grave and 
serious consideration; and I advise you by no means to think of leaving the 
Turkish territory, as the greatest danger will attend it. I fear over-zeal will 
defeat your noble intentions, as from the first I have strongly impressed on 
you discretion and prudence. The merchants of Ghadames trade in slaves: 
and by your divulging your objects and intentions, you naturally make them 
enemies, not friends; and they would be happy to induce you to leave the Turkish 
a to get rid of you; therefore beware! Wishing you health and success, 
c. 


(Signed) H. WARRINGTON. 


No. 10. 


Mr. Consul-General Warrington to Mr. John Bidwell.—{ Received November 27.) 


(Private.) 
(Extract. ) Tripoli, November 5, 1845. 

MR. RICHARDSON deserves in my opinion credit for his enterprise, 
although I think his over-zeal has injured, and will injure, a cause he is so 
anxious to serve. This Pasha is really a splendid fellow, and deserves praise 
for his good and liberal feelings to the Christians, and particularly the English. 

I send a copy of my letter to Mr. Richardson in answer to the three. Mr. 
Gagliuffi has been about three years in Mourzouk; Mr. Richardson is in 
Ghadames; Lord Walter Butler and Mr. Child went this spring to Tunis by land, 
and Mr. Wood and my son Frederick come by land next December from Bengazi ; 
— I may add, all this part of Northern Africais as safe to travel in as Eng- 
land. 


Inclosure 1 in No, 10. 
Mr. Richardson to Mr. Consul-General Warrington. 


Great Desert, 
Sir, Ghadames, October 24, 1845. 


YOUR letters of the 25th September ult., and the 7th instant, have 
reached me by the Government mail, and I sincerely thank you for the friendly 
expressions towards me in them. These letters did not arrive till the 22nd inst., 
and to-day the mail leaves. 

The financial question still occupies these people, and great disaffection 
prevails. In such a state of things, I read to the Governor and the people that 
portion of your letter of the 7th inst., where you say :—“ We ought not to with- 
hold from the Pasha what is so justly due; his policy, his good faith, and his en- 
lightened mind, entitle him to every praise.” This | made known, in order that 
all suspicion of encouraging disaffection might be removed from me. Of course 
I cannot interfere. 

I now beg to inform you, that a day after the full divan met, and decided 
that they would not pay the extraordinary demand of 3250 mahboubs; it was 
determined to send a deputation to Tripoli, principally to yourself, in order that 
you might intercede with the Pasha on their behalf. This they adopted at my 
suggestion, and it was approved by the Governor. In the meanwhile the news 
went to the Rais Effendi, the Commandant of the Mountains; and as there were 
no camels here to covey the deputation to Tripoli, an order came back from the 
Rais Effendi, “to stop the deputation,” before they could get off; so that is 
quashed. 
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The question remains in statu quo. ‘The people say,—* We cannot meet 
the new demand, we have no money left; and we shall be unable to pay the 
ordinary and fixed tax of 6000 and odd mahboubs per annum.” On the other 
hand, the Rais Effendi says :—« You must pay the new demand, and all demands; 
your reasons are equally vain and fruitless.” There are, however, real and cer- 
tain marks of the impoverishment of this country. When I first arrived here, 
just two months ago, bread was sold every day in the Souk, now there is none; 
wheat has also began to disappear; and meat (always mutton,) can only be had 
thrice or four times a week. Besides this, all eatables, with the exception of 
dates and barley, the principal food of the people, are extremely dear. And I men- 
tion another fact:—A caravan of forty slaves arrived from Bornou vid Ghat, 
and found no purchasers amongst the Ghadamsee merchants. The slaves were 
the property of a'Tibboo and the Touaricks of Ghat. They were sold at last, 
with great difficulty, to the Arabs of Souf, at 30 (thirty) mahboubs per head, of 
which Government got TEN! ‘Thus you see that money is absolutely wanting for 
the commerce of this city, (so far as the slaves are concerned I am very glad of 
it,) and the people are in a state of great impoverishment. What will be the 
end of the financial question I cannot predict. I am sure the Ghadamsee people 
will only pay the new demand at the edge of the sword. 

By the way, Souf professes its dependency upon the Bey of Tunis, and sends 
two mares annually to His Highness, in acknowledgment thereof. The Arabs of 
that country, in introducing slaves into Souf, violate the late anti-slavery ordi- 
nances of the Bey. This ought to be seen to. There is also some political news 
from Souf. This country is three days from Nefta, the frontier city of the south, 
in the Tunisian Jereed. Souf is, indeed, a portion of that Jereed, and its eultiva- 
tion is confined to dates, and grass, and herbs to fatten sheep. The soil is flat, 
and water is obtained by simply scratching the surface, as in other parts of the 
Jereed of Tunis. The people amount to about 25,000, and the women are 
wholly occupied in weaving woollens, But for the political news. The Arabs of 
Souf report, that 1200 labourers, belonging to Souf, had returned to their coun- 
try in the expectation of an attack from the French, It appears that the people 
of Tuggurt, a mountainous district, and acknowledging French sway, and about 
six or seven days’ journey from Souf, have been always mortal enemies of the 
people of Souf. But a few years ago they came to blows, and the Tuggurt people 
sustained a terrible defeat; and now that the French are masters of Tuggurt, 
its inhabitants are urging on the French to avenge their disasters and repair 
their honour. I hardly think, however, the French will engage in this enter- 
prise, they have enough on their hands already. But, certainly, should they at- 
tempt the conquest of Souf, and deprive the Bey of Tunis of his sovereign rights, 
they will hedge in Tunis from the Great Desert, and assume a larger command 
over the Saharan districts, even as far as Touat. As it is, Warklah as well as 
Tuggurt, acknowledges the French sovereignty, and pays them tribute. And, 
according to the Touaricks of Touat, who are now here, this sum of tribute is by 
no means inconsiderable. Warklah is also as large as Souf. But J must leave 
pari French and the people of Souf to their quarrel, and come to the mission to 

tral Africa. 

It cn necessary to come to au immediate determination, on my residence 
here, first, because of my limited means, the money being required for travelling 
in the interior; and then, secondly, the annual caravan, the large, safe caravan for 
all, and | hope for myself, leaves immediately. If I miss this opportunity, I 
Must wait another year. One of the Biblical writers says, “ Whatever thy 
hand findeth thee to do, do quickly.” The better proverb is, perhaps, the Greek 
“Make haste, slowly.” This, I think, is the case with the Soudan caravan. It 
is long en route, but it arrives at last, usually in safety. And as I know nearly 
all the merchants who are going by it, I think I may venture, without being 
charged with too great precipitancy. However, the future is known to God; and 
: may, like the rest of our dear countrymen, leave my bones to whiten in the 

esert. 

If, however, when I arrive at Ghat, I do not find the route from that city to 
Aheer so safe as l expect, I shall return to Fezzan, and take the “ royal road” of 

rnou. ‘There cannot be a doubt that Europeans still run great risks in the 
Touarghee districts, but from here to Ghat the route is quite safe. 
_ As the information on the city of Ghadames will require some days’ labour 
Mm arranging, | must defer it till the next. 
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It may be, perhaps, news to hear, that the Sultan of Timbuctoo is dead. 
The intelligence arrived vid Ghat and Kanou, for now there is very little commu- 
nication between this city and Timbuctoo vid Touat. Now and then a mer- 
chant goes from this. 

The old Sultan was the famous Lebboo, who made the conquest of Timbuctoo, 
and dispossessed the Touaricks that had usurped the sovereignty of the native 
princes of the Ramee*. He died at Jinnee, a city twice as large as Timbuctoo, 
and the capital of the Fullans’ dominions of the west. His son Ahmed (or Alyt), 
on the decease of his aged parent, came to Timbuctoo, and had himself proclaimed 
Sultan, and then returned to Jinnee, leaving the government in the hands of the 
Sheikh Elmokhtar, who is a Marabout, and greatly esteemed for the prudence 
and justice of his administration. It is said that Elmokhtar has entirely de- 
stroyed the banditti in the route of Kanou and Timbuctoo, and that it is quite 
safe. If this be the case, so much the better, for expeditions of Europeans in 
Central Africa. Kanou, under the administration of Aly, son of the famous 
Bello, is also represented as tranquil and prosperous. 

T have, &c., 
(Signed) JAMES RICHARDSON. 


Inclosure 2 in No. 10. 
Mr. Richardson to Mr. Consul-General Warrington. 


Dear Colonel, Ghadames, October 24, 1845. 


I THANK you for sending copies of the letters to the Foreign Office. I will 
try and take more pains; 1 write always too quick. The inclosed letters are 
principally vocabularies, &c., of the Ghadamsee and Touarick languages. I found 
a piece of Roman or Greek antiquity. I shall be happy to send it to you, to go 
to the British Museum. If of any value that is the proper place for it. It isa 
soldier holding a horse, but greatly defaced, and only the head of the horse and 
the fore legs and neck are left. The soldier is nearly all perfect; but it is very 
heavy, and certainly very ancient ; however of extremely rude sculpture. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) JAMES RICHARDSON. 


Inclosure 3 in No. 10. 
Mr. Richardson to Mr. Consul-General Warrington. 


Great Desert, 
Sir, Ghadames, October 25, 1845. 


YESTERDAY, in the hurry of writing, I forgot to mention that I have 
learnt from the Ghadamsee merchants themselves, “that all the goods and the 
greater part of the money, which they now employ in the commerce of Soudan, 
and consequently, in the traffic of slaves, belong to European and Native mer- 
chants in Tunis and Tripoli.” Add to this, that all the hopes of the merchants 
here, in Ghadames, are now centred in the one object of obtaining slaves cheap, 
on the arrival of the approaching caravan at Ghat. 

The Governor of Ghadames has written to-day to the Rais Effendi, the Com- 
mandant of the Mountains, to obtain permission for me to leave this city for 
Ghat. I do not understand this granting of such permission. I trust I shall not 
e detained, so that I lose the opportunity of the caravan,—a year then will be 

ost. 

The famous robber-tribe of the Shainbah are going to attack the Touaricks 
of Ghat, to avenge their defeat of last year; or, so is the report, but I will let 
you know more about it in my next communication. 

Lam, &c., 7 
(Signed) JAMES RICHARDSON. 


* Those who shoot with the arrow. 
+ Ahmed, as the father’s, I believe is the right name. 
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Inclosure 4 in No. 10. 


Mr. Consul-General Warrington to Mr. Richardson. 


My dear Sir, Tripoli, November 5, 1845. 


LAST night at ten o’clock I received your three letters of the 24th and 
one ultimo, and also various others, which I send off this day by the “ Lady 

mily. 

The messenger said that His Highness wished to see me, and in consequence 
I have been with him this morning. He told me he had heard from Ghadames, 
that it was your intention to go into the interior, and wished that you and me 
should clearly understand that, in case you go three hours south of Ghadames, it 
will be entirely on your own responsibility; and it now rests with yourself 
whether you go on those terms. I must remind you that in the territory of the 
Turks even, neither the English nor the Turkish flag guarantee your safety; but 
as the Pasha is so friendly, so well disposed, and so honourable, that in my 
Opinion you are perfectly safe ; however, there is no objection made to your going ; 
and now you know the terms, no mistake ean occur hereafter. 

From the bottom of my heart do I wish you success and safe return. 

Do not meddle with the tribute or tax required from Ghadames. In my 
opinion, if the people act wisely, they will pay such a trifle as 3250 m., which is 
moderate in the extreme. Moderation in everything relating to the benefit of 
the poor slave is the wisest and best policy you can adopt, or you may do mischief 
to the noble cause. Gain every information you can, but be cautious of giving 
implicit confidence in all you hear, as the merchants will endeavour to deceive 
you. The courier is just going, or I would write more. 

Believe me, &c., 
(Signed) H. WARRINGTON. 


Ss 
No. 11. 
Mr. Consul-General Warrington to the Earl of Aberdeen.—(Received February 16.) 


(Consular, No. 4.) 
My Lord, Tripoli, January 2, 1846. 

I HAVE the honour to inform your Lordship that I have received from 
the British Embassy at the Porte a Memorandum presented by the Turkish 
Minister, desiring the immediate recall of the English traveller, Mr. Richardson. 
On shewing it to the Pasha, he smiled, and said it is too late, as he is beyond the 
Turkish territory. I have, however, sent a copy of it to Mr. Richardson; and as 
it is clearly understood that no guarantee exists as to the personal safety of the 
traveller, the Ottoman Government had no cause of alarm. I have recommended 
his return in the strongest terms, but he appears so infatuated in the research, 
that he will persevere. 

The accompanying papers I send, as any information from the Interior must 
be interesting. 

Mr. Richardson has sent a piece of antique sculpture, very heavy, and of the 
rudest nature. He wished me to send it to the British Museum, but as it is of 
ho interest, I shal] not send it, at least for the present. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) H. WARRINGTON. 
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Inclosure 1 in No. 11. 


Mr. Richardson to Mr. Consul-General Warrington. 


Great Desert, 
Sir, Ghadames, November 13, 1845. 


BY the return of the Arabs to Tripoli I take the opportunity of sending you 
a short account of the city and oasis of Ghadames, as well as some information 
on the main routes from this city to Central Afriea, which latter I feel confident 
cannot but be useful to future travellers and adventurers in the vast Saharan 
regions. I have taken very great pains with the routes, and believe them almost 
as correct as they can be. I should be greatly obliged, if they are copied in 
Tripoli, that the copyist be instructed to continue the Arabic in the Eastern 
character, where it is so written, and in the Western, where also it is so found. 
The vocabulary of Arabic, Ghadamsee, and Touarghee may one day be found 

useful. As to the account of Ghadames it is confegsedly imperfect, but may 
serve to convey to you some impression of this ancient city. 

also send by the same opportunity a piece of antiquity—I’ll call it Relief 
Slab—which was found in one of the gardens to the north-west of the oasis. I 
am quite incapable of deciding upon its value. It is, however, very ancient— 
more than two thousand years probably—and demonstrably proves that this oasis 
was colonized by the Romans, or Greeks, or Carthaginians. In London they may 
perhaps be able to find out by which of these three celebrated people. The Arab 
segues four mahboubs for bringing it. Of course the Secretary of the British 
Museum will pay the expense of its portage to London, whither, perhaps, you 
will have the goodness to send it, as, if of any value, that is the proper place for 
its preservation. 

T again beg to call your attention to the fact of the Souf Arabs trafficking 
in slaves. The other day, whilst conversing with some of them, a Moor standing 
by demanded of them, “ What they did with the slaves whom they purchased 
here and in Ghat?’ And he added, “ You cannot sell them in Tunis now, as the 
market is there closed.” The Souafee Arabs replied, “ We sell them in Algiers, 
the Mussulmans of that country are permitted to purchase slaves.” So we find 
that a considerable trade in slaves is going on in the Saharan districts of Algiers 
under French protection. A small caravan of Souf Arabs was likewise brought 
in here about a fortnight since, who were on their way to Ghat to purchase 
slaves, on the arrival of the annual Soudan caravans in that oasis. I add, also, a 
word on the politics of Souf. These Arabs brought the news, as several before, 
that the French were sending emissaries to their country to persuade them to put 
themselves under French protection ; and it is hinted, that unless they do so, the 
French will be obliged to resort to force. I have interrogated a good deal these 
Souf Arabs, and after a great blustering, swearing, and swaggering, about their 
most pure independence, of which they are very fierce, they confessed that they 
give some trifles in acknowledgment of the sovereignty of Tunis. The progress 
of the French in the south, where, in fact, it seems to be uninterrupted, ought 
to belooked to. In justice, however, to the French, I must add, that several of 
the tribes in the Tunisian Jereed have voluntarily placed themselves under the 
French rule, to avoid the exactions of the Tunisian agents, the tribute exacted by 
the French authorities being comparatively trifling. The same thing has been 
done, now some time since, by Arabs on the Western frontier, in the neighbour- 
hood of Kéf. This bait held out to the Arabs will be sure to produce results, 
more especially now that the Mohammedan rulers, both in Tripoli and Tunis, and 
even in Morocco, are screwing all the money they can out of their impoverished 
subjects. Having visited the three countries, and conversed a good deal with the 
people, I am quite sure of the truth of this statement. And we shall find that 
the love of wealth—rather of the wherewithal to live—is.as strong in these people 
as their attachment to rulers of their own faith. 

The financial question has almost ceased to agitate the people of Ghadames, 
and, in its absence, we have been greatly agitated with the rumoured expedition 
of the Shanbahs against the Touaricks of Ghat. A Souf Arab brought intelligence 
about twelve days ago, “that the Shanbahs had left their country, one hundred 
cavalry, and four hundred mounted on mahree or swift camels, strong, and had 
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taken the route of Ghat, coming near this city.” The Governor immediately 
ed spies all round the country. After.a day or two a Touarick espied a 

small caravan of four persons and eight camels, the Souf caravan above alluded 
to going in the direction of Ghat. It was then conjectured that these must be 
bahs or Souf people ; and if the latter, the news brought us must be false, 

as a caravan could:not venture in that route, where fighting was going on between 
the ei and ot Touaricks. The Governor and his divan ‘then decided 
upon sending out a detachment of Arab troops and bringing them in, which was 

_ This act of the Governor has excited a good deal of conversation, and has 
been generally disapproved, It is alleged that the Souf Arabs (for such they 
turned out to be) are mot under the jurisdiction of the Porte; that they were 
seized on the territory of the Touaricks of Ghat, where the Sultan has no 
authority; that the Souf Arabs are mostly friendly to this city, trade here, and 
that it is bad policy to make enemies of them; that as the Souf Arabs are at 
peace with the Shanbahs, they, the Souf Arabs, have the power of protecting 
the merchants of this city from the depredations of these banditti, &c., &c. 
On the other hand, the Governor pleaded the law of necessity and self- 
tion. It was necessary to ascertain the truth of the rumours afloat, for the whole 
business of this city was paralyzed. We could not proceed upon any route, and 
Were supposed to be completely hemmed in by the Shanbah banditti.. Moreover, 
the Souf who brought the news immediately joined the caravan en route for 
Ghat. It was therefore determined to ascertain the truth by the violent seizure 
of these people. It is now thought that the whole is a fabrication of this Souf 
caravan, in order to be first in the market, to purchase slaves cheap; and, indeed, 
since then one caravan of Ghadamsee merchants have left for Ghat. The Souf 
Arabs persist in their story, with, however, this variation, that the fighting is 
taking place near Ghat, some twenty days’ distant. The Governor having got 
what information he could out of these Souafee, has determined upon pre- 
mitting them to proceed on their way. As to the war of the Shinbahs and 
Touaricks, I ean tell you nothing, but that, if the expedition of the Shanbahs has 
place, it is the result of revenge for their loss last year, when the Touaricks 
speared eighty Shanbahs. : 

The commerce of this city is reduced now to the alternative of procuring 
slaves cheap or dear in Ghat. The merchants have received intelligenee from 
their correspondents in Soudan, that a great number of slaves—an unusual num- 
ber—would be this year be brought to the north; and the merchants are enragés 
to get to the market of Ghat, the caravan from Soudan being expected every 
day. I am assured that no other commerce will now pay, but that of slaves. 
And even this is very equivocal since the Government has determined on levying 
10 mahboubs, or eurrent dollars, upon every slave imported. ‘The last Bornou 
youths were sold for only 30 dollars each; (these paid duty in Ghat, and in 
other places en route,) whilst the average price of a slave in Tripoli is from 50 
to 80 mahboubs; and the merchants begin to doubt whether there will now be 
many sold, since there are several difficulties in the way of their trans-shipment 
to the Levant. The closing of the market in Tunis has been the guasz death- 
blow to this bad traffic; and the Bey of that eountry—so humane and 
enlightened—deserves infinite gratitude for abolishing this traffic in his domi- 
nions. With respect to the Souf Arabs, I question whether he has power 
enough over them to enforce the abolition laws upon their country. 

The news has arrived here by the last two caravans, “that Yacob * (myself) 
has written to the English Consul of Tripoli, that Aaron (Signore Silva) is in 
partnership with the merchants of Ghadames for the purchase and sale of slaves ; 
and that the Consul called Aaron to his office, who produced witnesses from the 
merchants of Ghadames, then in Tripoli, affirming that they did not know that 
Aaron was in such partnership (or, that the above charge was false).” 

When this news was communicated to me, I was taken by surprise, but I 
clearly saw that something had been done to arrest this enormous evil, of British 
subjects lending their money and goods to carry on this infamous tratfic 
in human beings. Had the news come before I was known amongst these 
people, it would have completely upset all my plans of proceeding with a Ghad- 


* The Arabic for James. 
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amsee caravan to Soudan. As it is, although the people are greatly displeased, 
they look upon me as performing my duty to my country in reporting this case. 
The news, however, produced a great sensation; and the merchants, conscious 
of its truth, trembled for themselves and for Mr. Silva. In the words of one of 
them, “their hearts had become compressed.” I met the accusation of informing 
you of this with the statement of the fact of the law of our country, and of the 
penalties attached to it; as also with a proposition, that if any merchant would 
engage not to traffic in slaves, I would endeavour to procure him goods, to 
proceed to Soudan, and bring only the raw produce and native manufactures of 
that country in return. Several highly approved of this proposition, and begged 
me to write to you upon the subject. They added, “That, in case any English 
house would grant them goods on credit, as Silva and Levi do, on their engaging 
not to traffic in slaves, would the English Consul beg that their Soudan goods, 
when reaching Ghadames or Tripoli, should pay the same duty as the European 
manufactures, of 5 per cent., when introduced into Tripoli.” I stated that I 
would make this proposition to you. Another observed, “that it would be 
better to abandon Soudan altogether, as slaves mostly were brought thence, and 
were the merchandise which paid, and open a trade with Timbuctoo, the chief 
export of which now is gold.” Even Government might make an experiment 
with these merchants. It would cost but little; nay, they might gain. At any 
rate a thousand pounds spent this way would do more good than what was done 
by the Niger Expedition, undertaken at an enormous cost. 

Waiting letters from you, I shall take the liberty not only of reiterating the 
charge against Messrs. Levi and Silva, but of furnishing some further proofs in 
explaining and substantiating that most serious accusation. ! 

Ist. Messrs. Levi and Silva have, in some cases, the whole of the money 
of these merchants, excepting a very small quantity of ready cash, in their pos- 
session. I have seen the Governor draw on Levi and Silva for money to pay 
the taxes of the merchants, such as quarterly levies. 

2nd. The merchants of Ghadames now, generally, are “men of straw” as 
to capital, and the whole of their goods belong to Messrs. Levi, Silva, and 
others. The firm of Ettané brought with them, by the caravans with which I 
came here, 4000 mahboubs’ worth of goods, which they obtained on credit from 
the house of Levi. These goods are now gone to Ghat, for the barter of slaves, 
&c. If, therefore, the slave-trade of Soudan is not carried on by British 
capital, then I must decline all farther discussion of the question. If, also, the 
merchants of Tripoli do lend, or sell on credit, their goods to the merchants of 
Ghadames, with their eyes open, or, knowing that such goods are for the pur- 
chase of slaves, by barter or money, and are not slave-dealers,—then all men are 
blind. 

But it is better for me to wait your report; and, besides, I am afraid of 
wearying you by writing. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) JAMES RICHARDSON. 


P.S:—The Governor has repeatedly told me, before the Ghadamsee mer- 
chants themselves, that all the capital of these merchants, or what money, little 
enough, they have, is in the hands of Messrs. Levi, Silva, Shalome, and others, 
of Tripoli. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE OASIS AND CITY OF GHADAMES. 


Great Desert, 
Sir, Ghadames, October 27, 1845. 


TI PRO ED to send you some account of the oasis and city of Ghadames ; 
and, as the time for my leaving this place fast approaches, I shall endeavour to 
fulfil my promise forthwith, compressing within as small a compass as possible 
all the material facts relating to this country, its commerce, and relations with, 
and in the Great Desert, or Sahara, \,swell. 

Ghadames ,<\a2 has the fables of its origin and its marvellous traditions, as 
well as larger and more renowned cities and countries. According to the oldest 
and best informed of the inhabitants—-for there is no written history of this country 
extant—in the patriarchal and heroic days of Abraham and Nimrod, who were 
contemporaries*, as they say, there came certain Arabs from Yemen of Arabia, 
and founded this city. Some pretend, however, that the mighty hunter} himself, 
visited this spot of the Sahara, and established this a great city before the annals 
of either Christians or Mussulmans, in an epoch no less remote than four thousand 
years ago. The inhabitants also show some crumbling walls and ruined towers 
without the city, to the west and south-west, near the site of the burying-ground, 
as the antiquities of the later times of the Christians, called in Arabic “ Kazar 
Ensira,” (\e53! ,.03), or “fortress of the Christians.” I have examined 
these ruins, but with little success. They appear to be, some of them tombs, 
having a vault underneath; and others watch-towers, to give intelligence of the 
approach ofan enemy. There is a tower to the north-west, about two hours’ dis- 
tant, of the same description as the one near the city, situate on an eminence, 
with other ruins. The tower near the city is furnished with a cistern, but placed 
in its upper part. I have, however, in my possession, a copy of a Latin inserip- 
tion, said to have been found in a tomb, but so badly copied as to be almost 
illegible. The tablet of stone was taken away some thirty years ago by an officer 
of Yousef Bashaw. Also I have a slab, on which there is a very rudely sculptured 
relief of a Greek or Roman soldier, holding, apparently, a horse; but only the 
forepart of the animal remains, the rest is broken off. I will send you this 
the first opportunity, and if of any value, it may be presented to the British 
Museum. The written inscription, (copied by a Moor,) and the relief slab, 
prove beyond dispute that Ghadames was once in the possession of the Greeks 
or Romans, or it may be the Carthaginians, for these last had colonies as far in 
the interior as Ghadames. 

But, whatever may be the origin of the city of Ghadames, it is certain that 
its existence is owing to a hot-spring of running water, sufficiently ample for its 
present inhabitants, but which is supposed to have been more abundant formerly, 
as the gardens of the oasis were of greater extent in former times. With proper 
management, however, it might irrigate a much larger surface than it now actually 
nourishes and supports with its life-giving streams. The water has highly pur- 
gative qualities, and is certainly not the best of the waters of the Sahara. The 
Turkish commandant assures me that it has the effect of reducing the flesh of 
animals {, men into the bargain. I have not been long here to test its effects 
beyond its purgative powers. It is much hotter in winter than summer, and the 
gaseous particles are continually bubbling up to the surfaee of the basin; the 
inhabitants usually allow it to cool twelve and twenty-four hours before they 
drink it. The well is situate nearly in the centre of the oasis, and on the 
north-west side of the city; it runs first into a large basin walled round, 
whence the inhabitants fetch it, and occasionaily bathe and wash themselves 


* The Mohammedans usually read history backwards. 

+ Nimrod is represented by the Moors of this city as a great tyrant, and the father of the 
Christians. It is also said that Nimrod, proceeding westwards, crossed the Great Sea, and built the 
cities of France and England, which people, like their own Ben Weleed and Ben Wezeet, are at 

tual war with one another. 

{ All ancient ruins are called by the Moors Kazar Ensara ; and if they be extraordinary the 
are attributed to Pharaoh or Ni and sometimes to Alexander the Great. 

§ All his horses, notwithstanding that some of them are well fed on barley, are little better 
tnan skin and bone. 
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in small bathing-places attached to it. Some of the gardens are watered 
every day, and others only in seven or ten days. The people pay Govern- 
ment for irrigating their gardens, but not for drinking and household pur- 
poses. Some, however, have a sort of hereditary possession in water, purchased 
by their ancestors. The water is measured to each garden by the length of 
time it is allowed to run into it, and the instrument of measurement is con- 
structed upon the principle of an hour-glass, but water is used instead of sand. 
Since the government of the Turks a new tax has been levied on water, 
which, of course, has given great dissatisfaction. As in all these countries, one 
of the principal duties of the common servants, or female slaves, is to fetch 
water from the spring, which they do in earthen jars. Besides this hot-spring, 
there are two other wells, whose water is more or less warm; but they do 
not run, are extremely small in their supply compared to this, and are much 
more abundant during winter than in summer, depending upon the rains. The 
quality of the water of one of these wells, however, is reckoned superior to 
that of the hot-spring itself. Besides these two small wells there is another, 
80 much impregnated with salts, and possessing such purgative qualities, that 

it Is not drank by the inhabitants*. The waters of the hot-spring and wells 
have not failed for a thousand years, and are a remarkable proof of the per- 
manency of geological conditions in the Saharat. I have been particular in 
describing these sources of water, because the existence of Ghadames is owing 
to them alone, and the mystery of the springing up of this beautiful oasis 
in the midst of a boundless waste of sand and stone is thereby solved. Water 
here is gold, and very fine gold, a river of gold; and no one can know or feel the 
value of this essential element of all existence who has not visited these arid and 
thirsty regions. And every traveller who does not mark and investigate every 
Source of water coming within his reach, forgets one of the most important duties 
of his observation and researches. 

Ghadames lies south-west of Tripoli, at a distance of about nine days’ 
Journey, (travelling continually, and with good camels, at a fair pace); but the 
ghafalahs, or caravans, usually employ from fifteen to twenty, and to twenty-five 
days, even when they choose the nearest route, that, vid Gibel, or Yefran, and 
the village of Seenjwan. Good travelling is fourteen hours per day, and the 
camel’s fair pace is about three miles an hour. This will make the distance from 
Tripoli to Ghadames about three hundred and eighty miles. There are three 
routes from Tripoli to Ghadames. One rid Gharian, (eye lf and two vid 
Gibel Js= or Yefran ,. ‘2 (different names for portions of the same 
chain of the Atlas). That vid Gharian is the longest; and of the two, vid 
Gibel or Yefran, that of Derge gz.» is longer than that of Seeniwan :).liw 
(the route by which I came), the former occupying twenty, and the latter 
fifteen’ days, in the common parlance of the camel-drivers. The distances are 
thus distributed :—three days from Tripoli to the mountains; three or six from 
the mountains to Seendwan and Derge; and two and three from these villages 
to Ghadames, The remainder of the days are occupied in resting the men and 
the camels en route, for the camel-drivers always walk. However, to shew how 
the distances of the route might be shortened, I will just mention that a good 
horse lately trotted from Derge—a distance whieh employs the camels two and 
a half days---to Ghadames in fifteen hours; it might be done in twelve hours. 

As the mountains afford olive-oil, and abound in cattle and grain, and the 
people make skin-bags for water, and barracans or kheiks, the merchants of 
Ghadames usually pass a week here en route in returning, and make small pur- 
chases. The villages of Derge and Seen’wan are merely green spots scattered 
upon the savage face of the desert, with a little running water, and a few palm 
or date-trees. Yet these spots of verdure are not quite innoxious to the stranger ; 
and the waters of Derge, when drank by strangers, almost invariably communi- 
cate fever, but not of any fatal charactert. Unitedly, these villages contain a 
couple of hundred souls; people of pure Arab extraction. They are under the 
Jurisdiction of the Governor of Ghadames. When one route is infested by ban- 
ditti, the other is taken as a matter of course. 


* Tn a few minutes after being drank it purges. 
t Without the city, however, there are two or three dry wells. 
t I am told also the air of Derge is bad. The fever is the same as that of Mourzouk. 
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Here I will mention a fact of very great importance in a political and ad- 
ministrative point of view. The Commandant of the Mountains, finding that the 
depredations of banditti, between the mountains and Ghadames, were facilitated 


by the well of Emjezzem 5a the robbers going there, drinking the water, 


and lying in wait for unprotected travellers and small caravans---ordered some Arab 
troops to be stationed there, as well as commenced the building of a fondook, an 
inn or fort, or to serve for both purposes. Emjezzem is about ten hours from 
Ghadsuiiiend certainly in the case of this well being in the possession of banditti 
or hostile tribes, the communication between Tripoli and this city would be 
entirely cut off. For the same object of preventing the approaching of banditti 
near the city, another well on the north-east was filled up. But such is the bad 
management of things in the Interior, that the Arab soldiery, stationed at 
Emjezzem, ran away, being left without food. And now, unless the Ghadamsee 
people can pay a handsome tribute to Government, and support the troops at 
Emjezzem, it is not likely that the works at that well will ever be completed. 
The water of the well is rather brackish, and the well is situate on a salt plain; 
indeed, cakes of salt, as hard as stone, have been employed in the construction 
of the fondook. I observe generally, that by fortifying the wells, and building 
blockhouses, or small towns or forts, at each one, Tripoli, its deserts, and perhaps 
the whole of the immense regions of the Sahara, could be held at a little expense 
of men and money*. Undoubtedly the French will proceed thus in the con- 
solidation of their power in the Saharan districts of Algeria; indeed, I believe 
they have already adopted this most sure and certain method of holding possession 
of these countries. 

In reference to the geological features of the route from Tripoli to Gha- 
dames, I will only observe that, from Tripoli to the mountains, the route lies 
between an uneven depressed surface of various deserts, that is, after you have left 
the village of Zaweeah %,\;. On arriving at the mountains you take a route 
which apparently cuts them through, gradually however ascending. But you 
must not expect a descent on the other side, although there are many deep val- 
leys in the mountains; on the contrary, after a day’s journey or so, you lose sight 
of the mountains without descending, and enter fully upon the boundless Sahara ; 
so that the Sahara itself is a raised platform of land, at a distance of a few days’ 
journey from the sea; or, at least, such appears to be this part of it. This 
plateau of the Great Desert has again its mountains, but not of the magnitude 
of those of the Atlas. And from what I have learnt, the plateau of the Sahara 
extends as far as Aheer, fifty days’ journey south of Ghadames. There are then 
twenty days’ of mountains, some of these rising nearly as high above the plateau 
of the Sahara as the Atlas rises before the Saharan tracts in the neighbour- 
hood of Tripoli. 

Ghadames, according to French geographers, who of course have partly 
guessed at the distances,—for no Frenchmen, or any other Europeans but two 
Englishment+, were ever in this country,—is about 6° East longitude and 27° 
South latitude from Paris. But I think it must be farther west, for our 
route was always south-west}. The climate is exceedingly dry; for, although 
rain has been lately falling in all the neighbouring oases of the Desert, 
no rain, but once a few drops, has yet fallen here. Of the healthiness of the 
place I can only say that I enjoy good health, and have done for two months 
past. But the Governor, who has been here fifteen months, is always ill, as also 
several of the Arab soldiers. The natives are healthy, but the rosy hue of health 
does not bloom on their cheeks; there is not a fresh-coloured person amongst 
the whole of them This is attributed by the Governor to the water. Like all 
this part of the Sahara it is extremely hot in summer and extremely cold in the 
winter. The inhabitants feel the cold much more severely, as they take no exer- 
cise, and content themselves with lying down and enveloping themselves in their 
bornouses. During the two months of my residence, the prevalent diseases have 
been ophthalmia and diarrhea. There is little other disease except fever. 

The Oasis of Ghadames is surrounded with walls, occupying a circuit of from 
four to five miles, requiring about an hour and a half to walk round it at a mode- 


* The wells in the by-ways are usually small, and uncertain in supply, and they are not 
in sufficient number to supply the wants of banditti, especially in the summer mouths. 
+ The other, Major Laing. 
t I have not with me any instruments to decide this interesting point. 
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rate pace. This includes the entire of the city, and the gardens or cultivated 
land*. The walls vary from twelve to fifteen and twenty feet high, and are from 
two to three feet in thickness, and, with the exception of one part, which is new, 
and which was built by certain owners of gardens, some seven years ago, they are 
in an entirely ruinous condition. There are besides many buildings, which for- 
merly adorned the gardens and suburbs, now but a heap of rubbish. But heaps 
of rubbish and ruinous buildings are apparently an essential accessory to all Moorish 
cities in Africa. Evidently, however, Ghadames was in a past much more 
flourishing, and much larger and more populous than at present. is also the 
tradition of the people. The walls of the city in some parts are surrounded with 
mounds of sand, drifted up to them from the Desert by the wind, and in others 
all is rubbish and stones of former buildings. Only in one part of the walls is 
discernible the ancient ruins. This differs essentially from the modern, by being 
composed entirely of lime, cement or mortar, and chips of stone, while the present 
city and its walls are built mostly of mud, bricks, anda few stones. The city had 
a few years ago, besides smaller and inner gates, four principal ones, viz., Bab- 
El-Manderah, Bab-Esh-Shydah, Bab-E! Mishra, and Bab-El-Bur, all of which, 
except the last, has been closed by the present Governor, for two objects,—to 
obtain a better police, and to aid in the collection of the local revenue. I think 
he was perfectly right in closing the other gates. The Bab-El-Bur, or “ gate of 
the country,” is to the south-west. The city is situate, not in the centre of the 
gardens, but on the south-east side. The houses vary from one to four stories 
high, the upper story being rooms built on the terrace. They are well-built but 
small, and the rooms are not very commodious; stone “steps of stairs” lead up 
from one story to the other, usually without doors or windows. I have not seen 
any glass windows. The lower story is generally occupied by the men for trade 
and commerce, the second story by the women, and the upper stories by the 
female slaves or servants. Except very early in the morning and Jate in the 
evening, when a few of the more pious women attend the mosques, the white, or 
rather free women, never descend to the streets, or even the gardens. The ter- 
races are their only airing places, and these are walled round very high. To them 
the world without has no existence; they are in the most sealed and perfect 
confinement, and more so than any women | have ever heard of in Mohammedan 
countries. The architecture is of the usual Moorish style, some of it ornamental, 
but not so fine as the cities of Tunis or Tripoli. The wood employed is all date- 
wood, which is very tough and strong, and Jasts for centuries. I saw the other 
day some wood-work in a ceiling of the streets, which had been up more than 
200 years, and was still as fresh as when first put up. If we add to this, the 
couple or three hundred years during which time this wood formed part of the 
date-tree, as it progressed to maturity, we have some 500 years, but still this is 
only half the age of date-wood! The streets of the city are all covered in and 
dark, with here and there open places or little squares, of which there are four or 
five, to let in the light. They are small and narrow, the ceiling, however, being 
high enough to admit the entrance of the tall Mahree camel, and few in number, 
only seven. ‘The principal ones are lined with stone benches, where the mer- 
chants and wealthy garden-holders lounge or stretch themselves, whilst the slaves 
do all the workt. Two or three of the squares are fantastically ornamented with 
a tout-treet in the centre, and covered arched stone benches around. There is 
also a considerable open space, occupied by the Souk, or market-place. The 
whole of the houses of the city, including the Arab suburb, may occupy a fourth 
part of the oasis. The Arab suburb is reserved for strangers. The Rais and 
myself live near together, without the city, amongst the gardens. Both the 
houses and the streets are admirably adapted to the climate, protecting the inha- 
bitants both from the glare and fire of the summer’s sun and from the keen blasts 
of the winter's cold wind; as the Sahara is a furnace of flame in high summer, 
80 it is a howling stormy wilderness in the depth of winter; at one time scorch- 
ing with fire its inhabitants, at another nipping up their life’s blood. These 
cold winds drive southwards as far as Aghadez, two months’ journey direct south, 
sweeping all this immense distance with a bleak blast. At Damerghou, the fron- 
tier city of Soudan, however, they are never felt; there it is one eternal round of 
heat, modified by the rains of the tropics. 
* All the cultivated Jand is called by the name of “ gardens.” 


t Very little hard work is done here except by the slaves, 
t A small white mulberry. 
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The population of Ghadames, which continually varies on account of the 
frequent absence of the merchants, is, in round numbers, not more than 3000, 
It may be distributed thus :— 


Ghadamsee men a sel a 500 souls. 
> women*, at about a third more 670 
” children, each man having two or 
three ee "ee “* 1,250 
Arab Suburb... eae i. sa 100 
Slaves and strangers, including Arabs and 
Touaricks wd ona yr 300 


Total ... 2,820 


The whole of this population are Mussulmans. Iam the only Christian 
here, and there are no Jewish residentst. The Ghadamsee people are greatly 
mixed with the negro race, and two-thirds of them are castes or mulattoes, more 
or less dark. This arises from those merchants of the Desert and Soudan, who 
from time immemorial have trafficked in slaves, cohabiting with or marrying their 
favourite female slaves; whereas the Touaricks of Ghat and Touat, who have not 
had the means to enter so largely in this commerce, are comparatively a pure 
and unmixed race of Arabs, or ancient Numidians. Besides the caste portion of 
the inhabitants, Ghadames boasts of several Arab families of pure blood, some of 
the plains, as Sahara, and some of the mountains, with a sprinkling of Moors 
from the coast. This is but a small population; unquestionably it was much 
greater in former times. Many of the Ghadamseen have emigrated to Tunis or 
the east ; and they have permanently settled in Soudan, Bornou, and Timbuctoo. 
And, at present, owing to the impoverished state of the country, the population is 
gradually decreasing. Of negroes, or slaves, there are always about 200 resi- 
dent, which are not soldt. 

Before mentioning trades and commerce, | may observe that the three great 
divisions of Central Africa, according to the ideas of the Ghadamsee merchants, 
are Bornou, Soudan, and Timbuctoo, simply because these places have been to 
them the only three marts of commerce. But Soudan, which is derived from 
the adjective “black,” ,.! includes all the negro race, and is therefore 
applicable to both Bornou and Timbuctoo, as well the countries of Housaj. 


Again, these merchants call Soudan, Bur El-Abeed, a2) pe which would 


be appropriate enough if slaves were only brought from Soudan, or the districts 
of Housa, the meaning of the appellation being “the country of slaves.” These 
merchants, in their loose designations of the countries of Central Africa, call all 
the negroes, slaves, or Abeed, so the inhabitants of the frontier city of Soudan, 
Damerghou, are called Abeed in distinction from the Touaricks. e southern 
tae of the Niger are never visited by these merchants, and are unknown to 
them. 

There are no native manufactures in this place, unless the women’s weaving 
barracans and bornouses be designated as such productions. But there are most 
of the common Moorish trades carried on here, yet all in an inferior way. With 
the exception of highly embroidered shoes, | have observed nothing particular 
But these pay very badly. A pair of men’s shoes highly embroidered, requires 
nine days’ labour; the stuff costs 44 piastres, and the whole article when finished 
is sold only for 64 piastres||. It is better, as the maker said to me, “to do nothing.” 
The people wear the blue and other coloured and figured coarse cottons of 
Soudan and Timbuctoo, which easily distinguish them from the inhabitants of 
Tripoli. The higher class, however, adhere to the Moorish style of dress. The 
people are dressed gaily on feast days. 


* Many of the men have two wives, besides the female servants. : 

t At first sight of me I was looked upon by some as a pollution, but this prejudice has now 
nearly worn itself away, and the better portion of the people are begging me not to leave them ; and 
ibe one a0, 88 ught I may render them some assistance im resisting the extortions of the 
Government. 

¢ It is reckoned a sin to sell the resident slaves, unless the owner is in absolute want of money, 
or the slaves are vicious characters. 


$ lu,. This is the proper name of the district of Soudan. 
| Tunisian piastres, about a Spanish dollar. 
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Commerce is the foundation-stone of the celebrity of Ghadames, whose mer- 
chants are known through the length and breadth of Africa, N evertheless, owing 
to the decline of trade in the Interior, and the rivalry of Mourzouk, the capital of 
Fezzan, the caravans of Ghadmes are principally directed to and from Soudan and 
Tripoli. Kanou ,ic, about fifteen days’ journey from Sakkatou, fifteen from the 
Niger, and thirty from Bornou, is the capital, and rendezvous of the Ghadamsee 
caravans in Soudan. The Ghadamsee rarely now visit Timbuctoo, apparently arisi 
from the danger of the route, the hostile dispositions of the Touarick tribes, and the 
frequent losses which they have suffered from these banditti. Add to these 
obstacles, the rivalry of the city of Mogador, which now monopolizes nearly all 
the trade of Timbuctoo with Barbary. There are occasionally small caravans 
from this to Souf, and also to Fezzan. From Souf are brought woollens or 

iks, and bornouses; and from Fezzan are brought dates. But owing to 
the extinction of the Slave-trade in Tunis, and the prohibitive duties of the 
Ottoman Government of Tripoli, the Ghadamsee merchants go rarely now to 
unis, and when they do visit that country, they are obliged to go wd Tripoli* ; 
80 the once famous commerce between Ghadames and Tunis must be now con- 
Sidered as broken up. Between this and Ghat, however, which is now a great 
mart of commerce in the Sahara, there is always a little business going on; 
and at this time, in the expectation of the arrival of the annual caravan from 
Kanou and Soudan, a number of petty traders are about to proceed to Ghat, 
to purchase the goods brought by it, and exchange the European merchandize 
which they have brought during the last three months from Tripoli. The Soudan 
merchants, that is, the natives of Soudan, do not come farther north, but content 
themselves with receiving goods from the Ghadamsee merchants, in exchange for 
their own. The Touaricks of Ghat and Aheer also have large speculations in 
this caravan. It is this caravan, now only yearly, on which all the commerce of 
this country turns; and as it is successful or unsuccessful, so is the commerce of 
Ghadames. Few of the older merchants now proceed with this caravan on its 
return to Soudan: they usually send ‘their sons or servants,,and sometimes their 
Slaves, and these slaves purchase slaves; and so is man in every respect his own 
enemy. | must not omit to mention, that notwithstanding there is no caravan 
from Ghadames to Timbuctoo, there are always still a few straggling merchants 
With the Touaricks, proceeding to and from Touat, and now and then a 
Ghadamsee merchant joining the Fez caravan for Timbuctoo. The annual 
Soudan caravan, between Ghadames and Kanon, leaves here every winter about 
this time. It meets, en route, the return caravans at Ghat, and those merchants 
who make good speculations with it do not proceed to Soudan. 

The substantial commerce of this caravan is now confined to three 
objects—slaves Mas, senna (o>, and elephants’ teeth &S ol. The other 
objects of European consumption in Central Africa are now more quickly 
and cheaper supplied from the western coast. I am told that European 
merchants, the Portuguese especially, aseend the Niger as far as Noufi oy 
and there carry on an enormous trade. The English and French settlements 
of the Gambia and the Senegal supply all South-western Africa, as far as Tim 
buctoo itself. This supply of goods from the western coast is unquestionably 
& principal cause of the decline of commerce between the northern coast and 
Central Africa, which, unless a better than a Turkish system be adopted, can 
hever revive. | 

‘the slaves imported by the Soudan caravans are mostly for the markets of 
the Levant, Smyrna, and Constantinople. Very few are sold now in Tripoli; 
indeed, the people have hardly any money left to purchase bread, much less 
Slaves. Forty the other day were sold to the Seuf merchants, but that trade 
Cannot last long. And the Arabs, generally, have very few slaves. But I have 
Some further observations to make on this sulject. 

The senna—ealled by the Arabs Senna Hharam, or “Senna of Mecea,” and 
by the Touaricks and Ghadamsee merchants, Hhasheesh, or “ herbs,’—is brought 
from the Touarick districts of the Sahara, principally from the banks of the rivers 
or streams of Aheer ,.!, which gush out from its mountainous regions. It is 


* The Shanbah banditti are the great obstacle to small caravans trading between Ghadames 
and Tunis, and the large oasis of Touat. 
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there regularly cultivated, but its crops always depend upon the rain. And 

during the last three or four years the trade has greatly declined in senna, on 
account of the want of rain in those Saharan districts. [am happy to hear, 
however, by the reports just brought from Ghat, that a great deal of rain has © 
fae fallen in the Sahara, south of Ghadames, which will give an impetus to — 
the trade. | 

There is then elephants’ teeth. But this article is but once a year pro- © 
duced. And it is evident that the trade of Ghadames principally depends upon ~ 
slaves and senna. It will finally, I hope, be reduced to senna, if it is to depend 
upon these two objects. The Touraicks, near Ghat and Ghadames, cultivating 
the senna, it will continue to be imported by this route to Europe. But I should 
think in time that elephants’ teeth will find their way to Europe by the western 
coast; for first there is no consumption of them amongst the Moors, and then they are 
extremely heavy. By these observations, it will be seen to how small a compass © 
the commerce—the main commerce—of Ghadames may be finally reduced ; 
indeed, we may say to nothing. 

There are, however, some smaller articles of consumption, which are ex- 
changed against European articles by the people of Soudan. ‘These articles are 
chiefly the cottons of Soudan, which are worn here and in all parts of Barbary. 
But I will give you a list of imports and exports. Yet some of these, it must be 
observed, are in small quantities. 

The exports from Soudan are—Cottons, principally blue and black, and a 
species of coarse calico, called Samia*, made at Kanou and Noufi; bees’-wax, 
ostrich feathers, wild bullocks’ skins, and other skins usually red; gold-dust, 
lumps, and gold ornamentst (but now in very small quantities); senna; ghour- 
nuts ,5, and koudee so,J, which are masticated as Europeans masticate 
tobacco; bekhour ,,5/\, or perfume wood, the same which is used as incense 
by Roman Catholics; parrots; sheep, some with small tails and large and high; 
also goats, &c., &e. 

The imports to Soudan are—silks and cloth, but all of the very ordinary 
sort, and of showy colours, as red, yellow, light green, &c.; brocade; silk twist ; 
paper of all kinds, mostly, however, common, with the mark of “tre lune” ; 
needles, and some very large ones with tle mark of “porco”; small looking- 
glasses, from Bohemia; glass beads, and other beads (of which there is a great 
consumption); &c., &e. It may be observed, that all the European articles 
introduced into Central Africa are of the most ordinary description possible. To 
the above list may be added broad-swords, with which the Negroes fight, as well 
as the Touaricks. I have not heard of other arms introduced in any consider- 
able quantity. 

The caravans of Soudan are conducted from Ghadames to Ghat, a distance 
of eighteen days, nearly south, by the Touaricks of Ghat. The merchants are 
then delivered over to the Touaricks of Aheer and Aghadez, who conduct them 
to Damerghou ,3,.0, the frontier town of Soudan. The distance from Ghat 
to Aheer is from thirty to forty days; and the rest of the route to Kanou is 
made in about twenty days. With resting and delays, the journey from Ghadames 
to Kanou is performed usually in three months. This is reckoned tolerably quick. 
The Touaricks of Ghat and Aheer usually conduct the people of Ghadames in safety 
and with good faith, they themselves joining the Ghadamseen in mercantile specu- 
lations. With respect to routes, I will add a suplementary note, if there be time. | 

Ghat oli, is a small walled town, in the midst of a large Touarick 
district. There is a Sheikh for the government of the town, and a Sultan for 
the whole of the Touaricks of this oasis of the Sahara. But these rulers have 
very little real power, and the greatest questions are either decided by a majority 
of the elders, or each person of consequence follows his own opinions; they 
are, indeed, republicans. Aheer ,.4\, is a much larger district. There is a 
Sultan here, with more power and a better government. ‘Through this district 
there are twenty days’ of mountainous route for the caravans. Aghadez 505}, 


* Samia is the name of the cotton itself, thence it is transferred to all articles made of it. 
+ This is brought from Timbuctoo, vid Touat; rarely vid Soudan. 
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is the capital of the Touaricks of Aheer, and is nearer Soudan. The united 
population of Ghat, Aheer, and Aghadez, may be about 100,000 souls. These 
people bear a good character, far superior to that of the Touaricks of Timbuctoo ; 
and it is certain, that if a Christian cannot trust himself with them, he must give 
up all idea of travelling in the Touarick districts of the Sahara. The route of 
the Soudan caravans abounds with water, and provisions are very cheap. The 
Touaricks, like most people, are very fond of dollars; these they bury, and live by 
begging, or what we should call a species of black-mail. But this remark refers 
more particularly to the Touarick merchants and camel-drivers, the conduc- 
teurs of the caravans. Beyond these districts the merchants of this city only 
barter, and money is of little use to them. 

I have already said that some of the merchants of this place have emigrated 
to Soudan; others remain there ten, fifteen, and sometimes as long as twenty 
years, and then return, bringing with them the fruits of their industry to their 
desert-home, the fair oasis of Ghadames, where they spend in tranquillity, in 
prayer and religious exercises, and in domestic pleasures, the remainder of their 
days. The names of the principal mercantile firms are—Haj Omer, the Sheikh 
Haj Mohammed Makouran, Haj Mansour, and Haj Mohammed Ettanee. In 
former days these merchants could boast of some ten thousand to twenty thou- 
sand dollars each, but now, from one cause or another, their capitals are well nigh 
exhausted; they may have between them from twenty to thirty thousand dollars*. 
The smaller merchants and traders have now scarcely anything. The greater 
part of the goods now employed in the commerce of Ghadames is the property 
of European and native merchants of Tunis and Tripoli. It is now, therefore, a 
question, how far it is lawful to permit British merchants to place their goods at 
the disposal of the Ghadamsee merchants? inasmuch as the principal part of the 
commerce of this country is trafficking in slaves}. This leads us to— 


The Commerce of Slaves. In former days, the caravans of Timbuctoo, 
Bornou and Soudan brought slaves to Ghadames ; now only the two latter coun- 
tries supply the merchants of this city. The annual Soudan caravan brings from 
500 to 1000; the smaller intermediate caravans bring forties, and fifties, and 
sometimes a couple of hundred together. They are exported from here to Tri- 
poli, and thence to the Levant. Formerly Tunis and Algiers were supplied from 
Ghadames; now, thank God, these markets for human flesh are closed. A few 
are sent to the Jereed, and amongst the neighbouring Arabs of Ghadames. A 
good adult slave is sold in the market at from thirty to forty mahboubs, or dol- 
lars ; some are sold as Jow as fifteen and twenty. The Government tax on their 
importation is enormous, ten dollars per head. There is not, therefore, much 
profit for the merchant. The poor creatures are fed, however, upon barley-meal 
and dates, and sometimes only dates, so that the expense of bringing them through 
the desert amounts to very little. The Touaricks also deal largely in slaves, 
and their slaves are, perhaps, worse treated. But, in all cases, excepting very 
young children, the slaves are obliged to walk barefooted four months through 
the desert before they arrive at Tripoli. Many of them naturally die of fatigue 
and exhaustion in this terrible journey. Indeed, it requires a negro of a good 
and strong constitution to perform this journey. When they arrive here they 
have scarcely any flesh left on their bones, and their only covering is a piece of 
leather round their loins. At least, in this miserable state arrived the late forty 
slaves from Bornou, which, as I have written to you, were sold to the Souf 
merchants. As to the way in which these poor slaves are obtained, from all I 
can learn, it is simply stealing them—din, as it is called in the negro languages. 
But it is necessary to go to the heart of A frica itself, if I would obtain correct informa- 
tion as to the mode of the capture of these unfortunate people. And to effectu- 
ally put a stop to this nefarious traffic, it is both necessary to shut up the market 
of Tripoli, and to see the princes of Bornou and Soudan themselves, in order to 
negotiate with them treaties of abolition and legitimate commerce. As to the 
Ghadamsee merchants, from them nothing can be expected. I might preach to them 
till doomsday, and their ears would be still heavy, that they would not hear, and 


* At the present time, however, I am assured by one of these merchants that there is not a 
couple of thousand dollars in eash in G mes, 
+ It appears to,me the late Act of Parliament for preventing British merchants trading in slaves 


in foreign countries decidedly involves and points to this case. 
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their hearts still hard that they would not melt at the words of compassion for their 
sable brethren ; although many of these merchants had fathers and grandfathers 
slaves. So thoroughly is this system grafted in their souls, that. commerce in 
black men is looked upon as their right, fortified as it is by their commercial 
interests and their religion, a. right absolute and inalienable. N othing but the 
law of force can wrest this iniquitous traffic from their hands. To illustrate this 
feeling I mention that, whilst seated, a few days ago, beside a merchant, he pulled 
out of his pockets some irons, and began playing with them asa toy. It did not 
strike me what they were. At.last he said, “These are for slaves ; each have a 
of these irons.” I immediately recognized the huge irons ‘for confining the 

egs of the poor blacks. Whilst I was reflecting on the thorough-bred slave- 
dealing feeling of the fellow, another merchant came up, and said, “ Ah, the 
irons for the neck are better, these may break.” And other like observations 
followed. I then said, “ Will you sell the irons?” The merchant replied, “ No, 
they are not for sale; they were made in Soudan; there are iron mountains 
there.” Alas! what have the poor negroes done that they should be ironed and 
enslaved in fetters thus—what, in the face of heaven, is their erime 7 ‘Let 
Europe take care, which seems to sport with negro slavery, and makes it the bug- 
bear or stalking-horse of diplomacy ; another Corsican may arise and ravish from 
us that liberty which the poor African seeks from her proud heart in vain. . . . 
To this disagreeable thought is to be added the more painful reflection, that the 
wretched negro forges the fetters of his own slavery in his native mountains! . . 
Ghadames boasts of being a holy city, a Zaweea 33, or “ Sanctuary,” 

and “a city of Marabouts,” or holy persons and priests ; and, besides the ordi- 
nary places of worship, the very streets are turned into places of prayer. Cer- 
tainly, prayer oceupies a tenth portion of the time of these people, and some of 
the older people are praying all day long. There are four large mosques, or 
those with priests attached to them, viz., Jemah Kebir, Jemah Tinghaseen, 
Jemah Yerasan, and Jemah Eloweenah, besides some half dozen smaller chapels, 
where prayers are occasionally said. Some of these mosques have minarets, but 
very small. There are two or three sanctuaries, and a prominent one called 


Sidi Okba. But there is a small district, called Sidi MAbed Sine akon an 


hour’s walk west of Ghadames, where there is a Zaweea, or sanctuary, worth 
particular mention. This is a small oasis in a valley, consisting of a few gardens 
and about twenty houses, inhabited by about forty souls; it is verily a sprinkling 
of an oasis. The founder of this sanctuary is recorded in the sacred books of 
Stamboul, according to the inhabitants, if that be any honour. He flourished 
about 700 years ago. The present forty souls are his offspring, his children and 
grandchildren; they have certainly not increased very fast. I questioned them 
on many things, and found them very. ignorant but good sort of people. Only 
one of them pretends to read and write. This marabet is an object of great 
veneration throughout the country ; distant tribes pay tithes to it; and there sits 
the protecting genius of Ghadames, “like a pelican in the wilderness.” 

There are seven schools in Ghadames. Those parents who can pay for their 
children do so; those who are poor do not. It is the boast of the Ghadamseen 
that all their compatriots can read and write. But this is the sum of their edu- 
cation. The merchants, of course, must get experience in their long journeys, 
but generally the people are very ignorant, and their isolated position, like an 
isle in the ocean, renders their prejudices more numerous and stronger than the 
Mussulman inhabitants on the coast of Barbary. I have occupied a large portion 
of the two months of my residence in teaching them, publicly in the streets, 
geography*. Many of them never heard of America, and the riches and vastness 
of the New World, before I told them. Upon the whole, however, they are a 
most moral and peaceably-inclined people, and theft and drunkenness, and other 
low crimes, are almost unknown amongst them. From time immemorial, they 


* In compensation, I have learnt a few lessons pr The Moors say, “Five hundred years 
are required to make the tour of the world, of which there are two hundred years of desert, or 
empty space ; two hundred of sea; eighty of Gog and Magog Crs 3 cee eighteen years of 
Soudan ; and two years white people, including Mussulmans and Christians.” Add to this—“The 
world is preserved in its present form and consistency by Gibel Kaf, (Mount Kaf,) which surrounds 
it like a wall of iron and brass,” 
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have never had troops to defend their city, whilst its walls have been suffered gra- 
dually to fall into decay. If any robbers of the Desert came into their city and 
carried away their property, they came and left unmolested. The Ghadamseen 
have always trusted in their marabouts and prayers for security, and not in arms. 
ey are the Quakers of the Sahara, and this principle of non-resistance they 
call zaweea. Here, therefore, for a thousand years, has been practised the maxim 
of the New Testament in all its literality: “If any man strikes thee on the one 
cheek, turn to him the other also.” In the Desert they have been enabled, by 
money and their peaceful arts of commerce, to procure the continual protection 
of the wild Touaricks, from the still wilder hordes of robbers. 
But this holy city, consecrated to prayer and the peaceful pursuits of com- 
merce, with all these pretensions to human perfection, and leaving of injuries to 
avenged by God, still, in the meanwhile, nourished within its own bosom the 
most hateful feuds and the most fratricidal passions. The factions of the 
Ben Weleed Ms .y, and the Ben Wezeet w, 59 (cy? exist to this day: 


and the inhabitants of one quarter of the town will not visit or have any social 
intercourse with the other. The seven* streets are divided amongst them; the 
water and wells are common to them all, as well as the market-place. But here 
ends this intercourse. The Rais, to his honour let it be said, has tried to remedy 
this deplorable state of things, and has succeeded in bringing the principal per- 
Sons together in a divan, but this intercourse terminates when the discussion of 
common affairs of the city terminates. There are a few exceptions; and some, in 
spite of their neighbours, visit the people of the opposite faction. I have made 
inquiries about this immemorial quarrel, and all I can hear is, “In former times 
we fought together with swords and guns.” The Ben Wezeet have always been 
the richer and more respectable class; their quarter of the town is also the best. 
At present, however, the Nather, or native Governor, and the Kady, or Chief 
Judge and Chief Priest, are both of the Ben Weleed I asked a Ben Wezeet how 
this was? He replied, “The world has changed, this is now the New World.” 
If the Turkish Government does nothing but destroy these odious factions, it 
will confer a real benefit upon Ghadames, and make a large compensation for the 
money extorted by it from the inhabitants. 

The education of the women may be noticed, as it is better here than in 
other Mohammedan countries, All the women are taught to say their prayers, and 
learn by rote portions of the Koran and the traditions of the Prophet. They 
are also permitted early in the morning and late in the evening to attend the 
mosque. It is the boast of the men that their women “know God.” 

With respect to the state of the Mohammedan religion here, it may be said 
to be in its most primitive fanatical force. Although the Moors are sufficiently 
friendly, they will not permit me to touch one of their books, not even a com- 
mon word-book, or history. A Christian touching such books pollutes them for 


government. “ You are right, it is the truth,” he said; “for the Devil knows 
well he has in his quiet and safe possession all the Christians and the Jews} it is, 
therefore, necessary for him to stir up the wicked passions of the Mussulmans to 
get possession of all the world.” Thus, with the really orthodox Moslem, a Chris- 


The language of Ghadames is one of the various dialects spoken in the 
Sahara and the Atlas. This of Ghadames differs greatly from the Shelouhh and 
Berber} dialects of Morocco and Algiers; and it is only spoken in Seewa Vyaac, 
in the desert of Barca, on the confines of Egypt; and the site of the once cele. 
brated unapproachable Ammonium, or temple of Jupiter Ammon. At Augelah, 
Xla,!, and in some of the neighbouring mountains, however, a dialect some- 
thing like it is also spoken. I hope to be able to send you, with this account 
of the oasis of Ghadames, a small vocabulary of Ghadamsee words, compared with 
Arabic and Touarick. 


* Each street has also its clique and ancient ancestor, and they rendezvous separately. 
+ “Sheloubh” Js, Shelouhh and Berber are unquestionably of Numidian origin. 
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Formerly the people of this city were governed by their own Sheikhs, but 
since the Turks have taken Tripoli, ten years ago, they have been dependent upon 
the administration in the Mountains. Four years ago, however, the Commandant 
of Jibel sent a local Governor here, and the present Rais Mustapha has been in 
Ghadames fifteen months. It is unnecessary to describe the administration of a 
Turkish Governor, except to observe, which I do with all freedom, that the 
whole scope and end of the Ottoman Government, as illustrated in Tripoli, appears 
to be to get money. But, with respect to the present Governor of Ghadames 
personally, he is a very good man, and deservedly very popular amongst the 
people, in spite of the discontent arising from the large revenue which is collected, 
or extorted from the people. The Government of this place is under that of the 
Mountains, and the jurisdiction of this Governor extends to the villages of Derge 
and Seenawan, To defend, and hold possession of the three districts, the Rais 
has only about 60 (sixty) Arab troops; about half-a-dozen of whom are mounted, 
or so many horses are placed at the disposition of the whole. By such paltry, 
such inconsiderable means, does the Sublime Porte hold this important commer- 
cial city, and the few oases of the neighbourhood! Since the spirit of the Arabs 
of the Mountains has been broken—which people are now the most miserable of 
all the inhabitants of Barbary, without arms, without money, nay, without dwel- 
lings, and without food, they are thoroughly degenerate—the name of the Turk 
has again become all powerful. How long it will last is another matter. The 
tribe of the Seba’ah are now the only troublers of the Government here, and 
these appertaining mostly to Tunis, are without the reach of the Pasha of 
Tripoli. It is probable that the Bey of Tunis will undertake to chastise them 
before long. This is certainly his duty, as their Sovereign. The Shanbahs do - 
not come so near us, but content themselves with plundering, at a respectable 
distance; whilst the Touaricks, both of Ghat and Touat, are the friends of 
Ghadames, and, in this way, of the Ottoman sway in these unfrequented and wild 
regions. 

The revenues of this country now demand our attention. 

When the Caramanly dynasty governed Tripoli, the people of Ghadames 
only paid 850 mahboubs per annum to the Bashaw; and during the first few 
years of the Turkish Government, the Ghadamseen paid the same sum. But after 
‘Ahmed Bashaw had subjugated the Arabs of the Mountains, and put an end to 
the Arab war, he sent a detachment of troops to Ghadames, and levied a forced 
contribution upon the inhabitants, under the absurd pretext that they sympathized 
with the rebel Arabs. This forced contribution amounted to no less a sum than 
50,000 (fifty thousand) mahboubs, or about 10,000 pounds sterling; and the 
houses were ransacked, and the women stripped of their ornaments, to make up 
the amount. I asked my informant what the Ghadamseen did to merit this pillage 
of their property. He replied, “ Nothing whatever; we never resisted the Sultan 
or his agents, and we paid the usual tribute without a murmur,” Then, three 
years ago, Ahmed Effendi, Rais of the Mountains, sent an officer to inform the 
people that—* For the future, Ghadames mnst pay 10,000 mahboubs annually, 
to the Bashaw of Tripoli.” This the Ghadamseen positively and immediately 
refused to accede to. The Turks said “You must.” The Ghadamseen then 
brought out their women and children, who all went before the officers and 
messengers of the Bashaw, and fell upon their knees, and wept, and implored 
them, “Not to take away from them their bread, and to save them from 
perishing with hunger.” The officers of the Bashaw upon this said, “ How mucn 
will you pay?’ They replied, “ What we gave to the Bashaws before you Turks,”’ 
«No, no,” answered the Turks. Letters were then written to the Sultan, and 
after a great deal to do, the annual tribute, or contribution, was fixed at 6250 
mahboubs, or about 1250 pounds sterling, for the jurisdiction of Ghadames, 
including the villages of Derge and Seeniwan. The present year is the third 
of the collection, and the money is collected with great difficulty; it is collected 
three times a year, and mostly in very small sums of from 30 to 50 shillings. 
The sum of £1250 may appear petty finance for the once celebrated commercial 
city of Ghadames, and so it is, but the glory of this city is departed. And if 
things do not alter, Ghadames will be reduced, in a few years, to a mere resting- 
place, or watering-place, for small, miserable, straggling caravans. Add to the 
miseries of the merchants, they have now to pay 12 per cent. duty on their 
goods, whilst in the time of the Caramanly Bashaws, they paid but 3 per cent. 
This stands in strange and marked contrast with the Government of the Sultan 
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of Kanou and the adjoining kingdoms of Soudan, where there are no taxation and 
Custom-house duties. The N egro and Slave kingdoms of Central Africa read 
lessons of moderation, if not justice and wisdom, to the civilized countries 
of Europe, as well as to the Mohammedan sovereigns of the coast. | 

The collection of the money is left to the Ghadamseen themselves, who are 
Supposed properly to be better acquainted with their private resources than the 
Turks, and they decide how much each person shall give. The most that is paid 
by a single inhabitant is 200 mahboubs per annum. This sum is paid by two 
persons, the Sheikh Makouran, and Haj Omer. I asked my informant, “How 
they could tell the amount of property possessed by their neighbours?” He 
replied, “ We cannot; God only knows.” It is evident, then, that the Mussul- 
mans of Ghadames not only conceal their property from their Turkish masters, 
but also from their neighbours. And it may be done to a great extent; and 
some who profess abject poverty may be very rich. I asked a respectable man, 
how long they would be able to pay their present annual contribution? He 
replied, “ We cannot pay it.” “And what shall you do?” I said. “Oh, there is 
God ;—patience—we eat, and endure what is predestined!” I have purposely 
omitted in this account of the finances, the new demand, or extraordinary contri- 
bution of 3250 mahboubs, and which the people have refused to pay—and will 
not pay, except “at the edge of the sword,’—having already written to you on 
that now all-engrossing subject. 

The natural productions of the Oasis of Ghadames are few indeed, the prin- 
cipal one being the palm, or date-tree. But this tree is so abundant, that it com- 
pletely envelopes the city with its beautiful dark, flowing foliage, and renders a 
distant view of Ghadames, a simple date forest, not a house being visible, 
Nevertheless, it gives a most refreshing and paradisical effect to the oasis, amidst 
the wide-spread desolation, and frightful barrenness of the Sahara. There is a 
great variety of dates here, some thirty or forty different kinds*. Like all the 
oases of the Sahara, Ghadames has one kind peculiar to itself,—the black, called 
Madghou, ,£X<, which is small and filbert-shaped, very pleasant when fresh, 
but when ary, one of the most indifferent species. It is, however, also to be 
found in Derge and Seendwan. But notwithstanding the abundance of dates 
grown here, they do not furnish enough for the inhabitants, and dates are 
imported from Fezzan and the Tunisian Jereed. 

After dates, barley and gusub, 5, (not unlike wheat in taste and quality,) 
are most cultivated in the gardens of the Oasis. The barley is sown now to be 
reaped in spring. The gusud will be all ripe in the course of two or three weeks, 
and the whole produce of gusub will be eaten up in twenty days. Besides the 
the above three productions, there are some fruits and vegetables, such as pome- 


* The following are the varieties found here :— 
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granates, grapes, apricots, peaches, figs, almonds, olives, mellons, pumpkins, 
tomatas, onions, and peppers, (sometimes a little wheat,) but all in very small 
quantities, and of some of the fruits there is only a tree or two of each. There 
are no flowers or fancy trees, except the tout, which is also a fruit-tree. Herb- 
age is grown in the gardens for fattening sheep. Nearly every householder has a 
garden, and some of them two or three. In summer the gardens are intolerable, 
but in winter yery pleasant. ; , 

I have seen but very few birds in the Oasis; a few doves, and here and there 
a swallow, darting through the palm foliage, a few common sparrows, and some 
larger birds, called by the natives arnouk G,3,*, The gardens only suffer from 
the locusts. Last spring these insect marauders passed over and upon them, 
making a pillage of thirty days upon date-blossoms, and destroyed several of the 
crops. From the want of rain the gardens cannot be said to suffer, for they are 
watered all the year round. Besides fowls, which are very few and dear, I have 
seen no other of the feathered race; but I was told by an Arab of the small 
oasis of Seendwan, that a bird never visited that spot of green, not even a lost 
stray bird winging the wilds of the Desert. 

Of insects we have flies enough, and a few butterflies; but plenty of 
ants and beetles. The flies frequently follow the ghafalahs days over the 
desert. The villain scorpion also abounds, this being a very ancient city, in 
which these reptiles are always found in great numbers in North Africa, and 
terrifies the stoutest heart. Two people have been stung to death during 
the two months that I have been here. My negro servant killed a monster 
near our beds. Another ran over the room-floor of the Rais whilst he was 
entertaining an evening party, and, as the Governor observed, “ It is destined 
(maktoob,) whether or not you are stung to death in a moment, when you 
little think of it.’ During the heat of summer, and whilst the dates are 
ripening, the scorpion makes his unweleome appearance; in winter they are 
never seen. They seem to live on dust, and house themselves in the cracks 
of walls. Amongst the numerous remedies for the eure of the sting of this 
venomous reptile the natives use snuff, cutting round the stung part with a 
knife, and rubbing in the snuff; 1 pray I shall never have an opportunity of 
making this experimental eure on myself. Snakes and serpents are hardly known 
here; sometimes a good-sized snake is brought in from the Desert. The reptile 
thob, 2, is found frequently in the neighbourhood; the Arabs and Touaricks 
eat them: I tasted one, and found it not disagreeable. The thob is from eight 
to twelve and sixteen inches long, runs like a erocodile, whose miniature it is, 
and is considered a small crocodile or alligator by the negroes, who are very fond 
of it. The cameleon is seen in the gardens. Cats are in numbers, but not a 
single person in Ghadames keeps a dog. The Touaricks, at times, bring their 
hunting greyhounds, a small grey strongish breed, with them from the Sahara. 

Ghadames is essentially a commercial city, and is wholly dependent upon 
other countries for its supply of provisions. Here are brought sheep, goats, 
asses, and camels, but no horses or bullocks. Every respectable householder 
has from two or three sheep fattening in his house or garden. In summer 
nothing but mutton is eaten, and in winter the people are supplied with the beef 
of the wild ox, (i,>,5 ,%., which is found by the Souf Arabs in the neighbouring 
sands, and which abounds in the Tunisian Jereed. Besides the bugher wahoush, 
the wadan, , .-Sss, (called in the Berber language oudad, s's,!,) is hunted, and 


makes a very tolerable sort of meat. The taste is between mutton and venison ; 
in fact, the animal itself is between asheep anda deer. The people pretend that 
it is powerful medicine. ‘The ostrich is also hunted in the neighbouring desert 
for its feathers. The ass of Ghadames is brought from the Touaricks, and 
has a black streak along its ears, its neck, and back, also descending down the 
shoulders, but the animal is very small. Most of the camels are the mahree, 
‘syg0, or Swift-footed, and of very fine slender make, being also much higher 
fen the common camel of Tripoli. The mahree is the pride and glory of the 
Touaricks, on which they play and race and gallop as we do on our blood-horses, 
Camel’s flesh supplies the place of beef in summer. The poor camel, so useful 
and necessary for traversing the Great Desert, is mostly killed when it. is. ill or 
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worn out. At first I could not summon up resolution to taste it, but at last I 
tasted one, two, and three, but found them searcely eatable. The principal 
consumption of butcher’s meat is mutton, which is dearer than either in Paris or 
London. Indeed all sorts of provisions are very dear in this place, (even dates,) 
perhaps dearer than in any European country; and did the people not content 
themselves two-thirds of the year with dates and barley-meal, they could not 
live, or, as we say, “ keep body and soul together.” | 
The country around Ghadames is nothing but desert, varied in plains, low 
ridges of mountains, sand, at times rising into mountains, and the dry beds of 
rivers; how, or when, or why these numerous river-beds became dry seems a secret 
known only to God. Upon the surface of the flat stony ground are scattered 
innumerable pieces of stone, of black, red, and other colours, which look like 
brick-bats just thrown out of the brick-kiln, which must be either voleanic, or 
effected by the intense heat of the sun. There is no herbage in the neighbouring 
desert, or any dwarf wood nearer than a day’s journey. The nearest oases, ex- 
cepting Sidi Mabed, are two or three days’ distant, viz., Derge and Seendwan ; the 
nearest well, that of Emjezzem, about ten hours, and all to the north-east. 
Towards the west there is a chain of sand mountains, stretching fifteen days’ 
journey. This is impassable for horses, and is, consequently the hideous retreat. 
of the famous banditti of the Shanbah, xix%, who have been robbers beyond 
the recollection of several generations. They muster five or six hundred: strong, 
and, strange to say, are French subjects, being a tribe of Warklahs, which country 
pays tribute to the French. Warklah, 05,., is a portion of the Algerian 
Jereed, or country of dates. The Shanbahs are Arabs, and occupy the open 
country amongst the sand; the people of the villages are mulattoes, and are repre- 
sented as a quite inoffensive people. Warklah is ten days from Ghadames and 
four from Souf, which Souf is three days from Nefta, a portion of the Tunisian 
Jereed. The people of Souf, or Arabs, are however on friendly terms with the 
Shanbah banditti, and at times form expeditions with them. These are our 
nearest and best neighbours as foreigners. The Shanbah banditti make incur- 
sions through al] the neighbouring countries of Tripoli, Tunis, and Algiers, and 
are the terror of this part of the Sahara, more terrible to the traveller than its 
most scorching heat and most benumbing cold. 
I have, &c., 
(Signed) JAMES RICHARDSON. 
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Inclosure 3 in No. 11. 
NOTE ON ROUTES TO THE INTERIOR. 
No. I. 


THERE are several routes to each oasis and city of the Interior and the 
Great Desert; routes which have been trodden out and trodden down from the 
remotest periods, and which are the highways of commerce and intercourse. At 
present I shall content myself with those routes which are frequented by the 
merchants of this city, viz., the routes of Soudan and Timbuctoo. Of these I 
shall select the most frequented ones, where there are never-failing springs of 
water, and where the path has been beaten out for ages, and which are known 
by all. As to the safety of a route, usually the better it is supplied with water, 
and the more direct it is, the more it is exposed to the attacks of banditti; 
whilst the routes less frequented, more tortuous and winding, and deprived of 
water, are much safer. The security of a caravan depends, first, upon its con- 
ducteurs, and then upon its numbers and strength. 

The following information has been carefully collected from the most expe- 
rienced and best informed of the merchants of this city, the camel-drivers of the 
mountains, and the Touaricks themselves; and I believe, for all practical purposes, 
the information is as correct as it may be, so far as it goes. It will be necessary 
to give the Arab and Touarghee names, as also those of Soudan, in the Arabic 
character, to aid in correctness and distinctness of names and places. | 


ROUTE OF TIMBUCTOO, UGi5*. 


From Ghadames, proceeding to the south-west, to Touat. 


From the various routes to Touat from Ghadames, I select two, which may 
be called the western or the eastern routes; but the first, which is the shortest, 
is constantly exposed to the attacks of the banditti of Warklah, and Shanbah, 
which oblige persons frequently to take the longer one to the eastward. 


I. The Western or shorter route of 21 days. 


Ist Station}. Teenyeghen, i, ... Seven days’ journey from Ghadames; a 
well of water. 


2nd Station. Elbeydh, ya). Three days from Teenyeghen; a well, a 
wady+, and water near the surface of the ground; also some date-trees. 


3rd Station. Maseghem, ie. Three days from Elbeyoth; a well in the 


midst of rocky ground, 
4th Station. Zareebah, %.»,;. Three and a-half days from Maseghem; 


a stream, dry in summer, but running in winter, when there is rain, amidst brush- 
wood and rocks. 


5th Station. Arismellen, Breer Two days from Zareebah: a small 
well. 


6th Station. Ain-Salah (or Touat), -Xo,.c. Three days from Arismellen. 
—Total, twenty-one days. 


* This is the proper spelling of the name of this celebrated city; in English, Tinbuktu. 
v 


+ Station, Menzel, Jyh, At these various stations the caravans repose or take in fresh water. 


t Wady, “a stream of water,” and sometimes “a river,” also “a valley,” because the stream 
usually runs in a valley. These are usually dry in summer, and also in the winter, if there be po 
rain. Wells are frequently near the rivers. The Niger is not called a river by the Negroes, but a 


sea, babr, ys, “a sea (of sweet water).” The Arabicspelling is sometimes 5's, and sometimes 35,, 
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This is not only a shorter route than the eastern, but the shortest of all. 
The first part of it, from Ghadames to Teenyeghen, is through sand, and lined 
with sand-mountains on the north-west. The rest of the route is through Stony- 
Sahara, along the flanks of a low range of Saharan mountains. Ain-Salah 
(literally, “good well,”’) is sixteen days from Warklah*, and this latter is three 
days from Tuggurt, thus making nineteen from the frontier town of Algiers, 
where the French domination is established. 


Il. The Eastern or longer route of 25 days. 


lst Station. Tefotishayet, %%,35, (called also Beer Hamma,—hot-spring). 
Three days’ journey from Ghadames; a well and wady, 


2nd Station. Takwas, pes Three days and a half from Tefoashayet; a 
well and wady, and water running from the high land. 


8rd Station, Témasaneen, ..jl43. Three and a half days from Takwas. 
This is a small oasis, with palms and running water. Here is situate a solitary 
house, belonging to the Sheikh of the neighbouring Touarghee tents, who is a 
Marabout, blending the civil and sacerdotal character, which is frequently the 
case in the Desert. 


4th Station. Teenizegh, i-\5. Three days from Temasaneen; a well 
in the midst of rocky ground. 


5th Station. Maseghem, as in the other routef. 
6th Station. Zareebah, as in the other route. 
7th Station. Arismellen, as in the other route. 


8th Station. Khazee-Weled-Mesioud, o,xm< Ns sls. Two days from 
Arismellen; a well in the sands, trees, &c. 


9th Station. Eghusten, »bw3i, (first country of Touat). One and a half 


days from Khazee-Weled-Mesioud. Total, twenty-five days. 

This route is mostly rocky, and abounds with water; and it may be observed 
generally, that the Great Desert, in many parts, is by no means such a dry and 
thirsty region which we usually represent it to be. On the maps we see the 
whole immeasurable space of the Sahara represented as covered with sand. 
Now the tenth of it, so far as I can judge from the routes of Timbuctoo and 
Soudan, is mountainous, and intersected with ranges of mountains of all and 
various altitudes, from the sides and feet and bases of which gush out the living 
streams of water, forming pools, and Jakes, and rivers,—and water of the purest 
kind; and furnishing life and sustenance for a population of several millions of 
various people. So much for the Sahara, as it is vulgarly represented, being 
“an ocean of sand,” with the camel-ship picturesquely traversing its desert 
waves. 


From Touat (Aghoblee, south part of the Oasis), proceeding nearly due 
south to Timbuctoo. 


Ist Station. Teen-Tenai, <lis.5. Two days’ journey from the district of 
Aghoblee; a well and dwarf wood in the midst of a flat country. 


* I have still some doubt whether Warklah pays tribute to France, or acknowledges the French 
authority. 


+ The two routes together are of this shape, one running into the other. 
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2nd Station. Wallen, ,.!!5. A well, and mountains at a distance on both 
sides. After a few days’ journey from this, the ghafalah enters upon the 
far celebrated plains of Tanazrooft, 535i a vast expanse of flat earth, where 
there is no water, or herbage, or hill, or valley—nothing for man or beast, 
—for eight days an apparently boundless extent of desert plain! And this is 
not stone, but mud or mould, baked down by the intense heat as hard and impe- 
netrable as stone. Here is the famous mirage*, in all its splendid delusions; 
castles and cities, mountains and rivers, depicted with all the various colouring of 
the ardent beams of an African sun! Here the eye of man becomes dim with 
the glare of the plain, and his head dizzy with fatigue and thirst, until every 
shade and shadow of the colouring of this vast expanse appears a river of | 
refreshing water: but as he proceeds wearily onward, it continues to recede 
before him, mocking his toiling efforts, whilst exhausted nature not unfrequently 
droops and dies. Here, also, objects become greatly magnified, exceeding the 
most powerful magnifying lens. “A man becomes a camel, and a camel becomes 
a mountain,” in the simple and bold language of the camel-drivers. 

After the eight days of the plain of Tanazrooft the ghafalah reaches 


3rd Station. Enghanan, Cua, A well, near a small mountain range, 
and dwarf wood and herbage. 


4th Station. Mébrook, s%,s«. Six days from Enghinan, between which 
two stations there is a line of wells and an abundant supply of water, also 
herbage and food for camels. Mabrook is a small oasis, containing a population 
of about a hundred souls. Mabrook is, besides, the usual destination of the 
caravan as a whole, it dividing here, and some of the merchants going to Arwan, 
on the west, and others proceeding direct to Timbuctoo. I shall pursue the 
route to Arwan, that being an interesting city. 

Sth Station. Mamoun, ,.,,<. Three days. This is a small country or 
oasis, like Mabrook. 

6th Station. Boujbeeah, x.+,,. Three days; a small oasis, somewhat 
less than the above, with a single well: country around flat. 

7th Station. Arwan, (.,!,!. Three days. This isan Arab town, containing 
a population of about 1500 souls. The houses are of one and two stories high, 
and built of stone and dried earth. It is a great mart of commerce; and here 
especially rendezvous all the Arabs and Moorish merchants of Moroeco and the 
west of Barbary, as well as those of Tunis and Tripoli. Several of the Ghadamsee 
merchants proceed no farther, as the Timbuctoo produce is brought to them, with 
which they exchange their Barbary and European goods, 

Sth Station. Wareezain, ceyx's- Three days; a well, and in two days 
from this the ghafalah reaches Timbuctoo. Total, thirty-four dayst. 

On the Arabic maps, published at Malta, I see several places apparently on 
the same line of route, but which my most instructed informant could not recog- 
nize. But as the above route is the western route of two from Aghoblee, it is 
probable that these places, stations, and wells, are on the eastern route. These 
places are, 


x42 sts Ain-Beer, about four days from Aghoblee; 
ol lw» yt» Beer Mousakoum, eight days from Ain-Beer ; 
zi\9% 65>, Hazee-Touabar, four days farther; and 


is#9* S >, Hazee-Mousa, five days farther; and six days farther comes 


Mabrook. This route is distinguished from that of Soudan by, being chiefly 
plains, whilst that of Soudan, at least from Ghat to Aghadez, is nearly all moun- 
tainous, a range of mountains running from north to south. 

As to Timbuctoo, I must send you a collection of the information which I 


* The Mirage is called in Arabic Glya!, Escarab. 


+ A mahree, or swift-footed camel, frequently performs the journey from Aghobl 
five days, from Timbuctoo in twelve dave? S journey from Aghoblee to Arwan, 
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have gathered of this celebrated city of Western Central Africa, which has cost 
many valuable lives of our countrymen, by attempting its discovery, or researches 
thereabouts; for a great number of the merchants of this city have been long 
resident in Timbuetoo, Of all the cities of the Interior it is the healthiest, 
though exceedingly hot. It is situated upon a dry, flat country, surrounded in 
part by trees; in some places sandy; but the adjacent lands produce nothing but 
a few mellons and vegetables. It is represented as always a turbulent city, with 
Skirmishes within and without, between the Fullans, the Touaricks, and the 
native African races. At present, however, under the Government of the Sheikh 
El Moktar, it may be supposed to enjoy some repose, from the amiable and wise 
administration of that distinguished Marabout. The gold country, or the place 
Where the Timbuctoo gold is procured, is two months south-west of this city. 
The mines, or soil where it is found, are divided into portions and sold to the 
highest bidder. But the lot sold is itself a lottery; for some lots produce 
hothing, and others produce a quantity beyond “reason” and measure. The 
gold country is said to be in the possession of native Africans. Besides gold we 
have here imported very fine and showy-coloured cotton kheiks, or 

which are worn by the inhabitants of this and other cities of the Sahara. 


ROUTE OF SOUDAN, ;\s,.*. 
From Ghadames, proceeding direct south to Ghat, al. 


There are two principal routes from this city to Ghat. 
I. The Western and shortest route of 18 days. 


Ist Station. Enzarjin, co sley 3. Seven days from Ghadames: a well; 
Country is stony Sahara, 


2nd Station. Enjbertan, .,3jx'. Four days from Enzarjin; a well and 
wady. 


Srd Station. TAdokhsan, ysis. Five days; a well and wady;. a quantity 
of dwarf-wood. From this you reach Ghat in two days. Total, eighteen days. 


1. Eastern and longer route of 36 days. 


Ist Station. Témasaneen, Jlles. Two days’ journey from Ghadames; a 
Well. 


2nd Station. Témélouleen, os43. Four days; a wady and two date-trees, 


3rd Station. Boghad, Sic Eight days; a well in the midst of sand. 
4th Station. Tanout, os Seven days; a well. 
Sth Station. Manidser, pie. Eight days; a wady. 


wl » 
6th Station. Turjullee, =)s- Five days; a well. 


. After two days more you reach Ghat. This is certainly a long route, being 
Mm all thirty-six days. But the caravan always proceeds on the former shorter 
route; and this, of eighteen days, may be reduced to fourteen, or even twelve days. 


* Called also Bar El-Abeed, or “country of slaves.” 
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When few individuals go together, they usually travel much quicker than larger 
caravans. This route is one of the safest routes from and around Ghadames. 
This Ghat route was travelled a few weeks ago by a single Ghadamsee merchant, 
with a single servant; and a Tibboo of Bornou, about three weeks ago, actually 
went alone from Ghadames to Ghat. Most people, however, considered the conduct 
of the African, or negro, as far too daring, and rather that of a madman; whilst 
others, less charitably, suggested that he must have been a bandit, and therefore 
would have no companions; a strange reason, as he certainly would not meet a 
smaller party than his single self. The Tibboo brought slaves and elephants’ 
teeth, and is a regular Bornou trader. What was very remarkable, and is worth 
adding, the fellow never travelled the route before, but only when he came here. 
Twenty days of desert, without a single companion, only a camel to ride on, is 
certainly enough to shake the courage of the stoutest traveller of the Sahara; 
and after this extraordinary display of sagacity and courage [I shall ever respect 
the nation of the Tibboos, if not the whole negro race. There is nothing very 
interesting in this route, it is mostly stony Sahara. Near Ghat is the celebrated 
Black Mountain, called Wareerat, as black as black can be. The water of Ghat 
is extremely sweet, but the dates do not thrive, and are of very inferior quality. 

Here I will take occasion to mention, as a subject of considerable interest, 
that coals are found scattered for ten days’ journey, in the route between Ghat 
and Touat. With a little oil, they immediately ignite. They are represented as 
very black, and as being very abundant. But I am afraid they would never pay 
the expense of transport to Tripoli. A camel-load of two cantars would cost six 
or eight dollars portage. 


From Ghat, continuing direct south to Kanou, iS. 


Ist Station. Bérkat, ~J,,. One-and-a-half hours; and considered a part 
of Ghat: a small oasis. 


2nd Station. Esaiyen, ...!. One day; wady and dwarf wood. 


8rd Station. Thanelkemt, ci. One-and-a-half hours; wady and 
brushwood. 


4th Station. Aghaighin, .,%3!. One day. Small pits, when there is rain, 
the water running from the mountains. 

5th Station. Errookee, ,,',,!. One-and-a-half days; wady and underwood. 

6th Station. Tamishwit, 142.3. Two days; water in small pits when 
there is rain, ranning from the mountains. 

7th Station. Falézléz*, x. Three days; river in the sands, and a little 
herbage. 

Sth Station. Taidomat, c..,05. Four days; a large river when rain is 
abundant. 

9th Station. Aseeou, ,!. Seven days; across a flat desert country, 
not unlike the plains of Tanazrooft on the Timbuctoo route. In Aseeou are 
several large wells, and four tholhh-trees. 


10th Station. Taghajeet, c.-ls. Three days; ranges of mountains, 
a large river, abundance of rain during the winter, apparently attracting the 
clouds; and plenty of trees of every description. 


11th Station. Takedwainoragh, 2 i... Two-and-a half days; no water, 
but a few dwarf trees. Here is one solitary black mountain. 


* There is another route from Falézléz to Aseeou, vid Tajetierat. Here is a large river and 


very lofty mountains. This is just half-way between Ghat and Aheer. Tajetterat, ©, l=", is seven 
days from Aseeou, and the route across the same plain. 
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12th Station. Tidik, Sos, (first country of the Aheer district). One 
day; here is a few inhabitants. Herbs and trees in abundance, and flocks of 
sheep feeding. A large river runs at the bottom of the mountains—of which, 
several groups—and on the banks of the river the Senna plant is cultivated in 
crops. The district of Aheer is often called Asbenowwa. 


13th Station. Seeloofeeat, ..3,k.. One day. A largish oasis, several 
inhabitants, and houses of reeds, or grass and herbs, The Moors eall these 
houses Hhasheesh, or herbage. A few gardens, and a river; the oasis, or rather 
country, situate between the mountains. 


14th Station. Tintaghdda, s,35..5. One hour. A district like Seeloofeeat, 
but houses of stone and mortar. Here is situate a famous marabet, or zouweea, 


or sanctuary. The people are represented as being very moral, and no thieves. 
—(Theft is the besetting sin of the Arabs and Touareghs.) 


15th Station. Asouthy, .b,«!, or Aheer*, ,.#!. Two days. The site 
of a very ancient city, and once the capital of the Aheer districts, but now 
greatly reduced and neglected. There are to be seen nearly a thousand houses 
abandoned. Formerly the whole commerce of Soudan was carried on here. 
This place is still called “ Blad-es-Sultan,” “ city,” or “country of the Sultan ;” 
that is, a city in which the Sultan occasionally resides. There is no other spring 
of water here but one immense well, near which are some very lofty trees. 
Houses mostly hhasheesh, but many of stone. 

16th Station. Bagzemt, 5%). Three days. This country consists of an 
exceedingly lofty mountain, requiring a day for its ascent, whilst its summit is 
always enveloped in clouds. The site of the town is placed a good way towards 
its loftiest heights. Most of the heights are cultivated, and there is abundance 
of trees, grain, and fruits. 

17th Station. Aghadez, ;.3\. Three days. This city is the capital of the 
Touarick dominions of the South-eastern Sahara and the constant residence of the 
Sultan. It is now as large as Tripoli, but formerly was four times as extensive and 
populous. Most of the people have emigrated to the neighbouring negro coun- 
tries, where Nature is more lavish in her productions. The houses are one 
story high, and built of stone, lime, and mud. Here is a range of mountains, 
and here terminates the mountainous districts of the Soudan route. At the base 
of this range meanders a large river, furnishing on its banks pasturage and corn 
for cattle, bullocks, sheep, horses, and camels. The country abounds with every 
kind of provisions. Here grows a large species of palm, bearing no dates, called 
“the Palm of Pharaoht,” by the Moors. There are also many gardens. 


18th Station. Toktoufat, .5,:G. Four days. One large garden and a 
large well in it; but no inhabitants. The country is all flat, and here and there 
are some small trees. This belongs to the Touaricks of Aheer; and here ends 
their authority, which begins at Tiddik. 

19th Station. Faragh, 3,5. Two days. An immense forest, used only 
for hunting-grounds, there being no inhabitants. Two wells of water. The 
first country of Soudan, and belonging to the negroes and naturalized foreigners 
of Damerghou. 


20th Station. Kob-Kob, —GS. Two days. A river and a forest; but 
no inhabitants. Kob-Kob, and several other places, en route, can hardly be con- 
sidered as stations; but here the ghafalah stops to look about, and occasionally 
supply themselves with water. 


* Belma, to the east some days of the Aheer districts, supplies all the populous countries of 
Soudan with salt. Ten thousand camels laden with this necessary article proceed together. The 
G merchants frequently avail themselves of this salt caravan in the route of Soudan, tra- 


velling with them for protection. There is no salt in Soudan—all comes from Belma, leu, 

Tt After Bagzem there is another route vid Ghaljeewan, three days from Bagzem. Abundance 
of water in standing pools ; all mountainous, and called Bab Elaheer, poss wh, “Gate of Aheer.” 
The ghafalah proceeds from Ghaljeewan, ¢,\9a245, to Tokloufat in four days, 


__ + Pharaoh is very unpopular amongst the Moomeneen. Everything monstrous is ascribed to 
him and his‘ agency by the Moors. L 
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2ist Station. Damérghou, ,30. One day. A country consisting of 


a hundred small districts. The residence of the Sultan is at a place called 
Wlilaywa, three hours from the frontiers. In the several districts, chiefs of 
various nations, Fullan, Negro, and Touarghee, exercise authority. Provisions 
are here excessively cheap; a needle will purchase a fowl. 

22nd Station. Dodtschte—Enbara, | Ad pqtedg0 Five hours from Wala- 
layw4; a small town. There are several Pagans; who, the Moors say, “repeat the 
confession of faith, ‘That there is only one God, and Mahomet is the prophet 
of God;’ but they neither pray nor fast, like the Mussulmans.” The Sultan, 
however, is a Mussulman. 


23rd Station. Babaeé, «iL. Two days. All blacks and pagans. A 
small'town, containing about a couple of thousand inhabitants. 


24th Station. Tésaotiwa, \,L.3. Five hours. A large country, and resi- 
dence of a Sultan. Houses in all these districts mostly of hhasheesh, a few only 
of stone. ‘This population is all pagan and Negroes. It is dependent on a 
powerful prince of the Pagans, in the country of Maradee, to the east. 


25th Station. Ghazdwa, },!,3. Five hours. A small town and a petty 
Sultan. All Pagans. 


26th Station. Sameea-Enkora, 5,6! cakes One-and-a-half days. An im- 


mense forest, and some of the trees very lofty. All desert and uninhabited, 
but plenty of water; here are many wild beasts. 


27th Station. Kashnah*, x2. One-and-a-half days. The residence of 
a powerful prince, and formerly the capital of Soudan, or those districts which 
are now governed by the Sultan of Sukkatou, and upon whom Kashnabh is 
now dependent. Here the nation of the Fullans have the sovereign authority. 
Aly, the Sultan, resides at Sukkatou, and all the Fullans of Soudan, including 
Kanou, are subjected to him. The city is three times the size of Tripoli; and 
the national religion is the Mussulman. 


28th Station. Sabdngharé, ii wl. One day. This is a small town, and 
the inhabitants are Fullan, Mussulmans. 


29th. Kasadd, oJ. One-and-a-half days. A small town of the same 
class of population as Sabongharée. 


30th Station. Bétschee, om. Two days. A largish town; a few pagan 
residents here. 


3ist Station. Kanou, ,i5. One day. The final destination of the Gha- 


damsee caravan, or rather Soudan caravan, for various merchants from Tripoli 
and Fezzan join this caravan. Kanou is avery large city, about four times larger 
than Tunis, or containing a population from three to four hundred thousand souls. 
It is built around two small hills, and has sixteen gates. It had formerly twenty- 
four gates. The houses are built of hhasheesh, and of stone and mud. In 
the middle of this city is a river called Jakdrrd, all around which is the Souk, 
or market-place. There is an abundance of provisions, of trees and fruits, and 
the palm bears dates twice a year. The national religion is Mohammedan; and 
as I have said, the Sultan of Kanou owns as his master, the Sultan of Sukkatou, 
—both of whom are of the fortunate and most enterprising Fullan race. At pre- 
sent, peace reigns in all the provinces of Soudan, and the people are prosperous, if 
not happy. The slaves are obtained by secret expeditions, undertaken mostly by 
private individuals, who supply the Ghadamsee and Tripoline merchants with this, 
apparently, necessary article of human flesh. The Pagans are mostly entrapped. 
The Sovereigns of the various provinces, who enjoy a portion of this ill-gotten 
gain, of course wink at these nefarious proceedings. But if the inhabitants of 
Soudan could be well supplied with European articles—as they could—by the 
means of lawful commerce, they soon would discountenance these predatory and 
kidnapping expeditions, which they must, and do, feel equally affect them all, and 
degrade both Sovereigns and people. 


* Also called Kasha, 24U. 
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This Soudan route, possessing such a variety of interesting objects, particu- 
larly the towns and districts of Aheer, and its mountainous region, has never yet 
been travelled by any European, nor even attempted. It is to be seen and tried 
how the Touaricks of this region of the Sahara will receive an European and a 
Christian—with them convertible terms—and whether they will shew more 
friendly feelings to Europeans than the Touaricks of Timbuctoo. Judging from 
the information which I have received from the Ghadamsee merchants, it is pro- 
bable they will, for they bear a better character. 


To the foregoing routes I add the 


ROUTE OF BORNOU, (yp 


From Ghadames, proceeding south-east, to Fezzan, ¢,\,5. 
Route of fourteen days, and nineteen to the capital Mourzuk. 


Ist Station. Englasa, Lexi}. Two days’ journey from Ghadames. A 
well and wady, and water in abundance. Also a few date-trees. 


2nd Station. Ethel, \5!. Two days. No water or vegetation. (This can 
hardly be considered a station.) 

3rd Station. Eloufanah, %6,!!. Six days. Sand; anda well of water in 
the midst. 

4th Station. Tézan, (.)!,5. Two hours from Eloufanah. Water, and 


several palms; soil sandy. 


5th Station. Ezzée, yl. A short day. A well, a wady; sandy soil 
and date-trees. 


6th Station. Edree, « oh (first country of Fezzan). Three days from 
Edree; in all fourteen days. This is the nearest route from Ghadames; there 
are, however, still five days to the capital, Mourzuk, 3} ». 


From Mourzuk, in a south-east direction, the ghafalah proceeds to Bornou. 
But this route is well known in Europe. The Ghadamsee merchants reckon the 


distance thus :— 


Ghadames to Mourzuk - -— - - - 20 days. 
Mourzuk to the first country of Bornou - ~- 15 days. 
Mourzuk to the capital of Bornou == - - - 30 days*. 


The whole of the route is loosely reckoned at two months. But I do not 
know of a single merchant at the present time going to Bornou. The late 
caravan from Bornou came vid Ghat, avoiding Fezzan. 

Besides the preceding outline of the route of Bornou, I shall take the 
liberty of appending the routes of Fez, and that of the annual Pilgrim’s caravan, 


from the same city to Mecca. 


ROUTE OF FEZ, ,»l. 


The route from Ghadames proceeds first south-west to Touat, and then 
north-west to Fez. The distances are the following :— 


Ghadames to Ain-Salah : : . 20 days. 
Ain-Salah to Timme . PF ; ; ‘far 
Timme to Tafilelt ; : ‘ — ya 
Tafilelt to Fez (or Fas) : > oe 
Total : . 59 (or 60) days. 


But this is a very fatiguing as well as dangerous route ; for between Timme 
and Tafilelt there is a wady, called ,,uJ! oJ, Wad-es-Soura, full of banditti, who 
* But this is only half the usual distance. 
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levy black-mail, and sometimes “something more,” upon all passers-by. Only 
very large caravans can pass it with perfect safety; indeed, it may be observed, 
that, in all the west of Barbary (and, sure enough, more especially in those 
regions blessed with a sovereign of the family of the Prophet, viz., Mouley Abd 
| *), brigands are both more numerous and more blood-thirsty. From 
Touat to Fez, including the large oasis of Touat itself, all this route, with its 
various tribes, acknowledge the sovereignty of the Emperor of Morocco; but of 
course his authority must be but feebly felt in these distant and really barbarous 
ons. 

I shall take occasion to mention briefly the Oasis of Touat, in this place, 
owing to the increasing interest which must be attached to this large oasis, 
—stretching like a promontory midway into the Sahara and the ocean-like 
country around Timbuctoo,—by the continual and rapid advancing of the French 
power to the south of Algeria, and in the Saharan districts. And it may soon 
become a question, ‘“‘ Whether the Emperor of Morocco really does exercise 
authority in Touat, as he pretends now to dot,” by the French extending their 
sway to Touat, for the object of promoting their commerce in the Interior, 
according to the plan laid down by Marshal Bugeaud. 

The principal districts of Touat are— 

Ain-Salah, south-east of the Oasis; 
Oulaf, i.) central ; 

Aghoblee, .,\.3!, south ; 
Essouflaneeah, x3 ¥a.J!, south-east ; 
Ghararah, %,\,5, north ; 

These contain, according to the vulgar computation, some three hundred and 
sixty smaller districts. Amongst these, | mention, as the more known, Timme, 
belonging to Essouflaneeah, and Timmemoun, belonging to Ghararah; Tidikelt 
and Anaghar, in Ain-Salah; Thit or Tit and Yonghar, in Aghoblee, to the south ; 
and Ougrout and Sherwan, in the north. In Ougrout reside the Arab merchants, 
called the Elkhanafsah, who trade between the Oasis and Morocco. The mer- 
chants of Tonat are neither very numerous or rich; but there is always an annual 
caravan from the Oasis to Timbuctoo, and several smaller intermediate ones both 
between Touat and Timbuctoo, and Touat and Morocco. The trade of Morocco, 
however, to the Interior, is mostly rid Mogador. 

The oases of the north of the Sahara vary very little; and there is not 
much difference between either the inhabitants or the natural productions of Touat 
and Ghadames. The people of Touat are Moors and Touaricks, but more like the 
Arabs than the Touaricks of Ghat, or Aheer. They also generally speak the 
Arabic language. The staple production of the oasis is dates, as Ghadames and 
Fezzan. After this, there is wheat, barley, gusub, and other grain; but in small 
quantities. Cattle and sheep are imported and fattened, as in Ghadames. Touat, 
however, possesses a great number of horses, as well as camels. The houses are 
one story high, and built of stone and earth. Wild animals, especially the 
ostrich, are hunted near the oasis, in the winter season. 


I have only to add the 
ROUTE OF THE ANNUAL PILGRIM CARAVAN. 


The Annual Pilgrim Caravan leaves Morocco every Spring. Fez is the 
rendezvous in that country; from Fez it proceeds to Tafilelt—thence to Touat— 
to Ghadames—Ghat and Fezzan—collecting pilgrims in the whole route; and, 
finally, proceeding through the Desert of Barea—passing by Augelah and Seewa 
—to Alexandria. It makes the journey to and from Mecca, in one year. 


ok a fact suggest another in Italy, where brigands most numerously infest the “States of the 
ure bd 

+ IL mention two or three facts not very creditable to his Shereefian Majesty. When poor Mr. 
Davidson was murdered by the Arabs near Wad-Noon, the Emperor said, “I have no antineity in 
Wad-Noon ;” when the French wished to treat with the Sheikh of Wad-Noon as an independent 
prince, the Emperor said, “Don’t do that. I’m his master—come to me ;” and T doubt not, if Govern- 
ment were to ask him for a letter for an Englishman going to Touat, he would say also, “I have no 
authority in Touat.” But if the French advance upon Touat, he will cry out, “ *s my country !” 
Such is the usual and invariable duplicity of the Moorish Governments, infinitely worse than the 
semi-Negro Governments of the Interior. 
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Inclosure 4 in No. 11. 


Mr. Richardson to Mr. Consul-General Warrington. 


| Great Desert, 
Sir, Ghadames, 16th November, 1845. 


SINCE the day before yesterday we have had news positive and authentic 
of the Shanbahs. This tribe of robbers left their country of Warklah soon after 
the Ramadan, for Ghat, leaving behind them scarcely a single male. All the 
men, old and young, have gone forth to avenge their defeat of last year. Of the 
result of the expedition we have yet heard nothing, although it is now more than 
six weeks; but we expect intelligence every hour, and the rest of the Ghadames 
caravan will not leave here until we have news. 

The Shanbahs depend upon their matchlocks, and the Touaricks of Ghat 
upon their fighting at night. The most enlightened, at least educated of the 
people here, tell me “ that the Touaricks of Ghat have made a compact with the 
Jenoun or demons, by which, fer certain acts of obedience on the part of the 
mortals, the immortals, or Jenoun, have granted the Touaricks the power of 
fighting with infallible success during the night, when to others all is blackness 
and darkness.” Be this as it may, a good deal of mischief will probably be done, 
and many a poor wretch will have his throat cut in cold blood. We may also 
expect one of these days the extermination of the Shanbah robbers. Formerly 
these desert marauders were much more formidable and numerous: they have 
now dwindled down to some four or five hundred fighting men. They however 
manage to keep on friendly terms with the Souafahs, and are probably originally 
of one family, being pure Arabs. 

We have also heard some news of the Soudfahs. A marauding expedition 
of these powerful Arabs—for the Souafahs are also occasionally Shanbah, or ban- 
ditti—set out against some of the Algerian Arabs, which latter fell upon the 
Souafahs and killed some score of them, and took their camels. Here we have 
a glimpse of the movements of the French. The Bey of Tunis, it would seem, 
cannot govern these 10,000 or 15,000 Arabs, and prevent them from pillaging 
their neighbours; so it is probable that the French have already determined to 
subjugate this country the first opportunity. This will also bring the French 
within ten days of Ghadames. It is certain that the Bey of Tunis has little hold 
over these frontier Arabs, either Souafahs or Sebiahs, both on the frontier of Tunis, 
and which do infinite mischief to the commerce of the Great Desert. Were it 
not indeed for the Shanbahs, Souafahs, and Sebaahs, a single man could travel 
from here to Touat, from here to Tunis, or to Tripoli, with half-a-dozen camels 
laden richly, in entire safety. All these things, Shanbahs and Touaricks fighting, 
the depredations of the Souafahs and the Sebaahs, work together for the extension 
of the French power in the south, and the Algerian and Tunisian Jereed. I have 
asked the Governor several times about these people; in truth, these banditti 
are the principal topic of conversation in all the city. He tells me that the 
Bashaw is averse to forming any expedition against them, and he thinks it is 
because there is no money at the disposal of Government. However, the fort 
and fondouk is to be finished at Emjezzem, or what was begun with mud, is to 
be destroyed, and a new work of lime and stones is to be immediately con- 
structed. An Arab of Seenawan, of the name of Zaleed, is to build the whole 
for about 2300 piastres of Tunis. During the building of the fort, sixty Arab 
troops are to be located there, who have already left for the well of Emjezzem, 
ten hours from Ghadames, en route of Tripoli. This, therefore, looks like some 
solid protection against the depredations of the Shanbah and Sebd&ah banditti. 

I am sorry to be obliged to inform you that the Governor has forced the 
Souf Arabs, who were forcibly brought in here, as I have informed you in a pre- 
vious letter, to pay the duty of the goods which were found in their possession. 
This is practising a little banditti work ourselves, as if we were imitating our 
neighbours. I attribute this violence to the Governor being without money, for 
[ persuaded him at first not to levy any duty upon them, as they were brought 
in here against their will, and seized on ground where the Sultan has no autho- 
rity; and the Rais informed me, or assured me, that he would not enforce the 
“ gomerick” or duty. But, they say, “ Bree! has no law;” and we have no 
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money here. In fact, we shall soon be deprived of a circulating medium. My 


negro servant is obliged to run all over the city to find change for a Tunisian ~ 


piastre ; as to a dollar, nobody will change it, unless you will consent to lose four 
karoobs. This will give you an idea of money in this country. It is all drained 
off and gone ! | ; 

The 6250 mahboubs per annum drawn in money from this population in a 
few months will leave it without a para! Then whatever money or goods may 
be employed in the commerce of this country will infallibly be that of foreign 
capitalists, and the money of Messrs. Levi, Silva, Shaloum, and other merchants 
in Tripoli. | 

This leads me to add an observation upon the affairs of Messrs. Levi and 
Silva. The question is still in agitation, and the most respectable merchants 
assure me, “that if the British Government will trust them, and place goods at 
their disposal, as Messrs. Levi, Silva, Shaloum, and others, they will abandon the 
traffic in slaves.” I could add more on this subject, but it is better to wait some 
communication from you. : 

I forgot to inform you that the pecking or chipping on the Relief Slab is the 
pious work of the Moorish boys, it being, as you are aware, “a work of piety to 
deface all resemblances of the human form on stone,” &c. 

The Arab, besides the Relief Slab, will bring a skin of the wadan, or aoudad, 
as it is called in West Barbary ; also a few dates, a taste for some parties in Malta. 
The skin I offer for your acceptance; it is the only good one of several of this 
animal which have been brought in here lately. These people also snare gazelles. 
This is really barbarous. 

I have been unwell lately, but shall get better as soon as I start for the 
Interior. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) JAMES RICHARDSON. 


P.S. People live toa great age inthis city. This morning died Haj Abdullah 
Ben Ibrahim Bel El-Hajee, at the advanced age of ninety-eight years. There is 
also another man living whose age is ninety-four. Sometime ago died the father 
of the merchant Haj Manzoor at the age of one hundred and one years. There 
are also now living several women in good health more than eighty years of age. 
These poor creatures, in very deed, have survived their beauty many years! 

I send you also to-day a rough outline of information respecting Timbuctoo, 
which I have derived from the merchants of this city. 


Inclosure 5 in No. I1. 


An Account of Timbuctoo, or Information derived from the Merchants of 
Ghadames respecting that City. 


Great Desert, 
Sir, Ghadames, 16th November, 1845. 


TIMBUCTOO is situate upon the Niger, or at about half-a-day’s distance 
from it during the summer, and three hours only in winter, the difference arising 
from the increase of the water of the river in the latter season. I think it is 
more west than it is commonly imagined to be, and ought to be explored from 
that quarter, or from the European settlements of the Gambia and the Senegal. 

. The climate is very hot, always hot, but equally healthy, as I have in- 
formed you, owing to the dryness of the soil of its site, and being at a conve- 
nient distance from the mists and damp of the Niger, and for Europeans is a 
preferable residence to nearly all the other cities of Central Africa. 

The city is about four times larger than Tripoli, and formerly it had walls, 
but now it has neither walls, nor any particular fortifications, to defend it from 
the inroads of the tribes of the Desert. All the houses are one story high, and 
some are built of stones and mortar, and others of wood. The streets are not 
very wide, and only a few of them admit of the passage of two camels abreast. 
There are several covered bazaars. 

The inhabitants consist of Fullans, who are the dominant caste, Touaricks 
and their slaves, Negroes, and Moors and Arabs from different parts of the 


Sahara and the northern coast of Africa. Of course they are mostly coloured 
people, and many mulattoes are amongst them, though the greater part have not 
negro features. There are about 5000 males, including male slaves. The 
population then will be something approximating to the following :— 


Men, including strangers -  - - = 5,000 souls. 
Women, a third more < - - % 
Children, two or three to each man - «= 11,500 , 


‘ 
= 
~I 
=) 
—_) 


Toisl. <- - — =, 28000: 


Some think, however, that the population may amount to two or three thousand 
more,—say, in round numbers, 25,600. 
The Government is absolute, and the national religion is Mohammedan. 


The present sultan is Ahmed Ben Ahmed Lebbu Fullan, 3,35 GS Xp} yo) ap, 


whose authority is established over the two great cities of Jinnee and Tim- 
buctoo, and all the intervening and neighbouring districts, including several 
cities of inferior note. Ahmed Lebbu, father of the present sultan, died about 
eight months ago at Jinnee; he conquered the city of Timbuctoo, and dethroned 
the native princes of the Ramee (or those who bend the bow). Before the 
famous Lebbu reigned Othman, son of the Kaéd Bou Beker Ramee. Lebbu 
rendered his reign renowned by carrying on a continual war with the Touaricks, 
of which warlike people, as we have seen, there are still many resident in Tim- 
buctoo. But fortune has always favoured the Fullans in these and other wars, 
and whilst the Touaricks do not possess a large negro country, although they are 
in great numbers in all Soudan, the Fullans exercise sovereign authority in Tim- 
buctoo, Jinnee, in Sukkatou, in Kanou, in Kashna, and in many other large 
and populous cities of the Interior. 


The residence of the sultan is usually at Jinnee &». Jinnee is an 


island of the Niger, and about a month’s journey from Timbuctoo, south-west. 
Its city is twice as large as Timbuctoo, and very flourishing. They usually go in 
boats from one city to the other, but the navigation is extremely difficult; in 
the dry season the boat is exposed to grounding, and in the rainy season from the 
increase of the torrents, the boat is often precipitated on the rock and dashed 
to pieces. The boats have no sails, and are pulled with oars with great labour. 

The Niger is very wide in some parts, and is called a sea by the Negroes; 
it is, indeed, the sea of Central Africa. The water is very sweet and palatable. 
The Moors and Arabs always call the Niger the Nile, persisting in saying that 
one river runs into the other. 

The local Governor of Timbuctoo is the Sheikh E] Mokhtar_lid} at, who 
is a Marabout, and whose administration gives great satisfaction to the people and 
the foreign merchants. The territory is apparently sufficiently secure, for there 
are very few troops in Timbuctoo, nearly all the military forces being concentrated 
at Jinnee, to keep in check and overawe the powerful negro kingdoms of 
Bambara*, adjoining the districts of Jinnee; nevertheless, it is said there is 
always quarrelling between the Touaricks, Fullans, and others. 

Nearly all the inhabitants are Mussulmans, but there is a few Negro pagans; 
the Fullans and Touaricks are everywhere Mohammedans. I mention the names 
of the seven principal mosques, as the Moors are always very precise on this 
point, viz. Jami Kébir, Jam& Kaéd Omar, Jama Elfa Bou Beker, Jama 
Souk, Jama Ghazoulah, Jama Sankoury, and Jama Yebhyeef. Of this latter 
I add, that Sidi Yehhyee was the son of Sidi Abd Errahman Taleb, buried 
at Algiers, near the Marina, whose tomb is held in very great veneration. 
Thus the father was buried at Algiers, on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and the son at Timbuctoo, on the banks of the Niger, and both were and 
are Marabouts, of the very finest odour amongst all the pious followers of 
the Prophet. The minarets of these mosques are as large as those of Tri- 
poli. There are several schools, and a few learned doctors amongst the priests. 


* These are esteemed the bravest Negroes of all Africa by the Moors. 
+ It is better to give the Arabic —B53— CE Syn— pp W38 by wile 
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Mahomet has not yet made the conquest of all the cities of the Interior, but 
soon will unless the missionaries of the Christian religion step in to dispute the 
authority of that arch-impostor. However, Mohammedanism is preferable to 
the cruel and debasing systems of the African pagan worship; only, that when 
Mohammedanism is once imbibed, no power on earth can eradicate it from the 
human heart. 

There are no native manufactures of consequence but cottons, which are 
usually dyed blue. There are no woollens. A great deal of commerce is. how- 
ever, carried on, and there are here resident merchants from all parts of the 
Interior, and from the coast of Barbary, and several natives of Ghadames amongst 
the rest. The principal medium of the exchange is salt, and is, of course, very 
inconvenient. The story about the.Negroes bringing out their commodities, and 
placing them against others of the merchants, which we find in all the old books, 
is apparently fabulous. The custom, at any rate, no longer exists, whatever 
might have been in former times. 

The gold country is situate three months west of Timbuctoo, beyond Jinnee 
and Bambara; it is called Mellee, but the particular district is Firra. Mellee 
has many districts and provinces, and the inhabitants are all Pagans. Frra, the 
gold country, is a flat sandy district, not a stone is to be seen. It is probably 
not far from the Atlantic; if it be due west of Timbuctoo, it must be near, as 
its distance is reckoned at, three months from that city. The mines, if such 
they are to be called, are sold by auction, and the lot is a lot of fortune, some 
producing nothing, others gold in abundance. When the gold arrives in Tim- 
buctoo, it is mostly converted into women’s ornaments, such as ear-rings. There 
are no camel caravans from Timbuctoo to Mellee and Firra; people go in small 
parties on horses and asses, some go alone; but this depends upon the tranquillity 
of the country, or its freedom from banditti. A merchant is obliged to remain 
some time in Timbuctoo before he can collect or buy up any quantity of gold, 
but this will depend upon his credit. 

The neighbouring country of Timbuctoo is flat, stretching in plains over the 
alluvial deposits of the Niger, but about Timbuctoo it is also sandy and dry. 
There are no fruit-gardens around the city, but a great quantity of mellons and 
kitchen vegetables are grown. ‘There is a species of fruit, not unlike the yellow 
date, called tralelj, and, it is added, there is one solitary fig-tree, but a Moor 
fancies no trees good but those which bear eatable fruit. Trees enough abound, 
and some large and lofty. There is a great number of the tholhh. 

There is no water in the city; the water is brought from two places near 
the city, about a quarter of a mile distant ; that brought from the east is brackish, 
but that from the west is sweet. Water is sold in the streets of Timbuctoo, as 
in most oriental and African cities. There is plenty of birds in the trees, and a 
good supply of beasts of burden, horses, camels, asses, &c. There is cattle, 
sheep, and goats, in great quantities; and fowls, pigeons, and doves. All sorts of 
provisions are very cheap. Plenty of tea and sugar is brought from Morocco, and 
many other luxuries. 

There are many slaves resident in Timbuctoo, and mostly belonging to the 
Touaricks. In most parts of the Interior the Touaricks have many slaves, who do 
all the laborious work. The slaves cost them nothing, for when a Touarick 
wants a slave, that is, when he can keep one, le either begs or steals one, as the 
chance may be, these different actions being synonymous with them. A good 
slave at Timbuctoo, when offered for sale by the merchants, will fetch as much 
as twenty-five mahboubs, but reckoned in European manufactures, in money 
it would be half the amount. 

This is all the information which I have been able to collect; it is very 
scanty and unentertaining, but I believe it is perfectly correct. I obtained it 
from persons who have been resident at Timbuctoo from five to fifteen years, and 
who have now relatives in that city. If| therefore, any account, published in 
Europe, materially differs from this, 1 should doubt its correctness. It might be 
useful to compare it with that of the Frenchman, Caillié; but even should the 
description of Caillié correspond with this, it would not prove that Cailli¢ visited 
Timbuctoo, no more than this account of mine, collected from the merchants of 
this city, would prove that I have visted Timbuctoo. I might also speak the 
language of Timbuctoo, but this would prove nothing, for the language of that 
country is spoken in Ghadames, in Tripoli, and even in Constantinople by Tim- 
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buctoo and Jinnee slaves. I have, indeed, myself collected a few words and 
phrases of this language, but I do not pretend to enter into any discussion 
about Caillié. ; 

I have, &c., 


(Signed) JAMES RICHARDSON. 


Inclosure 6 in No. 11. 
Mr. Richardson to Mr. Consul-General Warrington. 


Great Desert, 
Sir, Ghadames, November 24, 1845. 


THE ghafalah for Ghat and Soudan leaves here in the course of a few 
hours, and I take my departure with it for Soudan. 

Since my last letter, we have received intelligence that the ShAnbahs, who 
sallied forth from their country soon after the Ramadan, in the first place attacked 
a caravan of this city, consisting of thirty camels laden with property, to the 
amount of 15,000 mahboubs, and captured the whole. Two slaves escaped to 
Ghat and reported the news. What became of the Touaricks who had charge of 
it, we cannot tell at present. The caravan was proceeding to Touat, and near 
that country. The Shanbahs afterwards proceeded to the district of Ghat, and 
attacked and slaughtered about forty Touaricks, on whom they fell by surprise: 
they murdered a child of five years of age. One man, however, who was in the 
midst of the slaughter, remained untouched, it is said owing to the talismans with 
which he was covered in profusion. This fortunate person saw all, and reports 
that after the Shanbah struck down the Touaricks, in true barbarian style, they 
ripped open their bellies. The Shanbahs are now ravaging the districts of Ghat: 
they have carried off 1000 camels, besides sheep and oxen. 

The day before yesterday arrived here a caravan of slaves from Ghat, in 
charge of the Touaricks. They were the property of the merchants of this city, 
and were distributed amongst them; some were quite children, and one little 
girl was so knocked up with the journey over the Desert, that she could not walk 
any more. 

I have replied to your letters of the latest date, especially referring to the 
case of Messrs. Levi and Silva; but the letter is packed up in a bundle of others 
which is too large for the small mail of the Government. Indeed, the Governor 
told me it would cost seven mahboubs to send it. It will come by the next 
caravan from this city to Tripoli. 

I have only to add, that the Governor of this city has been exceedingly 
obliging, and has helped me off, assisting me in the purchase of articles, which 
has saved me some extra expense. If you could, by any possibility, send him a 
spy-glass, you would confer upon me a very great favour. I would have written 
to other persons in Tripoli, but nothing has yet arrived which I wrote for; and I 
leave unprovided with certain little things, such as pens, paper, ink, &c., which I 
am afraid will almost prevent me from writing. At least the parties ought to 
have written to me, that they would not send them. 

I now, dear Sir, bid you farewell—it may be an eternal farewell, for the 
chances are rather against my safe return. However, I commit my soul to God, 
and my body to the savages of the Desert, assured that whatever happens will be 
conformable to the Divine decrees. 

Remember me to all your amiable family, and 

Believe me, &c., 
(Signed) JAMES RICHARDSON. 


P.S.—I take the liberty of sending to your care a box for Messrs. Mac- 
dowall and Sons, Malta. 
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‘ No. 12. 
Mr. Consul-General Warrington to the Earl of Aberdeen.—( Received 
February 16.) 


(Consular, No. 5.) 
My Lord, Tripoli, January 2, 1846. 

I HAVE the honour to inclose a letter from Mr Richardson, to your Lord- 
ship, one to Mr. Scoble, and two original letters to me, by which it will appear 
that gentleman has left Ghadames. 

Your Lordship will perceive, that in his letter to me of the 18th November, 
he accuses me of having informed Messrs. Levi and Silva of his aceusation. Now, 
on my honour, my Lord, I did not, directly nor indirectly, and further, neither, I 
believe, have entered the British office since his accusation, which | was con- 
vinced at the time was not founded on et 

have, &c., 


&e 
(Signed) HANMER WARRINGTON. 


Inclosure 1 in No. 12. 
Mr. Richardson to Mr. Consul-General Warrington. 


Great Desert, 
Sir, Ghadames, November 18, 1846. 

YESTERDAY I received your letters of the 21st ultimo, and of the 5th 
instant, and I hasten to make a few observations on their contents previous to 
my go Spee for Soudan, which will be on the 22nd instant. 

ith regard to Messrs. Silva and Levi, I beg to refer you to the last letters 
which T despatched from this place, on the 16th instant. 

How the parties in Tripoli obtained a knowledge of the accusation which I 
brought against them, of course I have not the means of knowing in Ghadames. 
I have heard only from the merchants now returned, “that Messrs. Silva and 
Levi were sent for to the British Consular Office of Tripoli, and were there 
informed that I had accused them of buying and selling slaves.” When I wrote 
to you about these persons, I believe I begged that the question might not be 
stirred, at least until I was out of the reach of the Touaricks, inasmuch as these 
were the parties most interested. The same request I likewise made when I 
forwarded to Mr. Scoble, the Secretary of the British Foreign Anti-Slavery, a 
letter to the Earl of Aberdeen, in which the case of Messrs. Silva and Levi is 
mentioned, explaining the increased danger I should be exposed to, if it were 
known that I had made such an accusation. 

I have never divulged my object here. When a Moor has asked me,“ Why 
the French trade in slaves in Algiers, while the English do not approve of, and 
have prohibited, slavery,” I have then entered fully into explanations, which 
was my bounden duty. When I have been asked if my Negro servant was a 
slave, I have then also entered into a discourse condemuatory of slavery, and 
have sometimes concluded by explaining the recent Anti-Slavery Enactment of 
the British Parliament. This city being a nest and focus of slave-dealers and 
slave-dealing, of course, I was not so imprudent as to go into the market-place 
and preach abolition doctrines. I must, therefore, in self-defence, protest against 
being made responsible for communicating to the public of Tripoli what I wrote 
in a private letter, praying that it might not be for the present divulged. 

As to the truth of the charge, which I firmly believe, I repeat what I have 
already written, that, in my opinion, the late Act of Parliament for preventing 
British merchants abroad trafficking in slaves, does not allow British merchants to 
credit notorious slave-dealers with continual and enormous supplies of goods. The 
books of Messrs. Levi and Silva, if fairly produced, will prove that they do credit 
the slave-dealers of Ghadames with immense quantities of goods destined for Soudan 
commerce, and chiefly and principally to be employed in bartering for slaves. Be- 
sides, these merchants of Tripoli hold the money of the slave-dealers of Ghadames ; 
and, to stretch a point, often lend them money to pay the Government taxes, or 
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to purchase slaves at Ghat, for the Touarick and Soudan slave-dealers mostly 
require to be paid part in cash, as well as part in goods. It is not to be expected 
that the objects of purchase on these occasions, will be stated in the accounts; 
but that the objects of purchase (viz. slaves) are known to them, to the parties 
lending the money, there is not the shade of the shadow of doubt. I only add, that 
the opinions of the public of Tripoli will not prove the parties accused innocent 
before the public of Great Britain. And, of myself, I can sincerely affirm, that 
I did not undertake the painful and hazardous journey to Ghadames for the pur- 
pose of making a false, or even an impolitic accusation. 

With regard to the Bashaw of Tripoli, and my journey to Soudan, and his 
wishing it to be “clearly understood, that if I go three hours south of Ghadames, 
it will be entirely on my own responsibility,” how could I expect anything else 
from His Highness, when His Highness has done nothing but apparently throw 
obstacles in my way since I have been in Tripoli? always excepting the Rais 
Mustapha, the Governor of Ghadames, who has been exceedingly useful to me, 
and whom I owe eternal thanks. If the Bashaw has rendered me no assistance 
beyond what he has done to the meanest of his subjects going to and through 
Tripoli, his own territory, and cannot or will not guarantee my personal safety, 
how can I expect his aid and protection in countries where he has no authority 
whatsoever, and where the Turkish name is rather hated or despised, than loved 
or revered ? 

I will only trouble you farther with a word respecting the people of Gha- 
dames. I have been beset with petitioners from these pacific-minded and sorely- 
oppressed people. I told them they must not expect the interference of the 
British Consul, and read to them your fayourable opinion of the Bashaw’s ad- 
ministration. Iam heartily sorry that nothing ean be done to save this ancient 
commercial city, which has flourished more than three thousand years, from its 
imminent and approaching ruin; and I am neither in the humour, nor have the 
heart, to flatter its oppressors. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) JAMES RICHARDSON. 


P.S.— We start to-morrow, and take the route of Fezzan, on account of the 
ravages of the Shinbahs, who are now ravaging the country of the Touaricks of 
Ghat, particularly to the west; we shall be, at least twenty-five days before 
we reach Ghat. I go regularly equipped in Moorish dress, to avoid the curiosity 
of strangers en route. 


Inclosure 2 in No. 12. 
Mr. Richardson to Mr. Consul-General Warrington. 


Great Desert, 
Near the Well of Nather, in the eastern route of Ghat, 
Sir, December 1, 1845. 


I HAVE the honour and the pleasure of informing you, that I have reached 
the well of Nather, six days beyond Ghadames, and eleven from Ghat, and that 
there is not the faintest signs of banditti, or any other danger, in the route of 
our caravan, 

Half an hour ago I was alarmed by the cries of banditti, the Shanbah, &c. 
I snatched up a horse-pistol, and went out with the rest to meet the enemy. I 
thought it better to show that a Christian and an Englishman was not afraid of 
taking his share in the common defence, J then saw @ caravan approaching, 
with three or four camels, and several people on foot. It had every appearance 
of a banditti caravan, and this it was which filled ns all with the gui vive, if not 
alarm. We watched it steadily approaching, and as its numbers did not increase 
as it descended from the hills we took more courage- A Souf Arab behaved 
best, he went forward alone to meet them, and took his position on the top of 
asmall rising ground; I, seeing him alone, went after him. The rest of the 
caravan, about forty men, took up a position on the other side of the road. We 
are now only fifty strong, for we were obliged to leave nearly half of the caravan 
at the well of Maseen, watering the camels; and they have not yet come up to 
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us. Having waited about a quarter of an hour, we distinguished that it was @ 
Touarick slave-caravan, the slaves on foot giving the appearance of a freebooting 
caravan. Several then ran up some distance, and welcomed the Touaricks as 
friends and neighbours. It is by this caravan I send you this letter. The 
Touaricks report that there are no Shinbahs en route, and that all is peace in this 
part of the district of Ghat. There are only eleven slaves by this ghafalah. 
They are being conveyed to Ghadames by two Touaricks. I wonder some of them 
do not escape, for they are not ironed. Indeed, two did escape by the last slave- 
caravan which arrived in Ghadames. I looked forward to the arrival of the poor 
slaves, and saw at a little distance two or three persons with long staffs in their 
hands. I thought they were old men leaning on staffs; what was my astonish- 
ment, on their arrival, to find them little children, not more than four or five 
years of age—they were magnified in the distance! It is really heart-rending to 
see these poor little things crawling over the Desert; the horrid Desert! in this 
manner. The rest of the slaves were laden with wood, and other things. These 
slaves are the property of the merchants of Ghadames. 

I did not leave Ghadames until the 25th ult.; there also we had a false 
alarm. A man went out to cut wood, and returned and reported Shanbah, some 
twenty-five in number. An Arab of Seenawan was immediately despatched to 
look out and into the truth, and the ghafalah was stopped. The Arab returned 
next day, and reported wild oxen, the baghar wahoosh! These at the distance, 
which were running about in the sands, had appeared like camels. We then, as 
I have said, left on the 25th ultimo. 

I have nothing further to add, but to say I enjoy good health. 

If it were possible to send a map of Africa, a small compass, a spy-glass, a 
thermometer, and a foot measure, vid Fezzan or Ghadames, to me in Ghat, for 
I expect to stay some time there, they would be of invaluable service to me; 
and I will pay any expense for their carriage to me, as, of course, also for the 
things themselves. I am also desolate about pens, ink, and paper. I have 
literally nothing with me; and was only able to procure a small quantity of the 
paper I am now writing upon from the Governor of Ghadames, as a very great 
favour. Pray excuse my importunities, also writing in the open Desert. 

Yours, &c., 
(Signed) JAMES RICHARDSON. 


No. 13. 
Mr. Consul-General Warrington to Mr. John Bidwell.—( Received April 8.) 


My dear Sir, Tripoli, March 18, 1846. 


YESTERDAY I received the accompanying letter from Mourzouk; I know 
the road to Soudan to be perfectly open vid Bornou, and I am of opinion Mr. 
Richardson had as much idea of going on as he now has of going to Egypt. At 
all events he deserves great credit for what he has done, but he is too great an 
enthusiast ever to bring to a successful termination the great object of his 
mission. There is no danger in the line of Bornou, if a traveller is only prudent 
as to religion and slavery. 


I have, &c., 
(Signed) HANMER WARRINGTON. 


Inclosure in No. 13. 


Mr. Richardson to Mr. Consul-General Warrington. 


Oasis of Fezzan, 
Sir, Mourzouk, February 28, 1846. 
I HAVE postponed my journey to Soudan until the end of the year. On 
making inquiries respecting the climate of Kanou, and the adjoining cities of 
Soudan, I found it extremely unfavourable; and that country is as celebrated 
for its fever as for its commerce. I could not, therefore, well go without a good 
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stock of medicines, and, as you are aware, the parties in Tripoli neglected even 
to send the very few medicines which I ordered from Dr. Dixon. The neglect 
of the people in Tripoli is inexcusable. 

With regard to other routes for Central Africa, that of Timbuctoo is at 
present unavailable. It is ravaged with the war now going on between the 
Touaricks of Azher, or Ghat, and the Shinbah Arabs of Warklah; and my 
friends tke Touaricks, with whom I had arranged to give me a safe conduct, 
have been obliged to go out against their implacable enemies the Shanbah. 
Indeed, the order is imperative and universal. All the Touaricks of Ghat have 
gone out to fight, there was therefore no other route left but that of Bornou, 
and on leaving Ghat I made up my mind fully to pursue this route; but this 
Mr. Vice-Consul Gagliuffi considers wholly unsafe for the present, the route 
being exposed to the depredations of the rebel or patriotic Arabs, who have 
flocked to the standard of the son of the late Abd-el-Jaleel, and are now located 
in the upper part of the route of Bornou. Thus blocked out from every route, 
and disappointed in every way, I return to Tripoli or Egypt, for I am not fully 
determined to which of these places I shall now proceed, but whether the one or 
the other, or both, with great dissatisfaction and mortification to myself. At 
the same time I have one consolatory thought, that my mission to Central Africa 
has been cut off in the midst from no fault of my own, but from the neglect of 
others, or from inevitable cireumstances over which I could exercise no control. 

I am now, thank Heaven, comfortably housed tor a few days with Mr. Gag- 
liuffi, who, before my arrival here, had the goodness to write to the Sheikhs of 
Ghat to further my objects; and although his letters did not arrive in time, it 
was nevertheless a favour which I was unable to procure from other quarters, 

The local authorities of this city look upon my safe arrival here as the 
escape of a man from imminent peril, or even death itself. But they do. the 
Touaricks—yea, the wild barbarian Touaricks—very great injustice; and so far 
as I am myself concerned, I would rather trust the Touarghee Sheikhs of Ghat 
than the Ottoman authorities of Tripoli. 

Shafou, the Sultan of all the Touaricks of Ghat, has sent a present to Her 
Majesty the Queen, which I have given into the hands of Mr. Gagliuffi. It 
consists of a lance or spear, a dagger, a shield of bullock’s hide, and a travelling 
pillow-case of morocco and variegated leather. All these articles are of Soudanic 
manufacture, made by the Touaricks of Aheer, and very good specimens of the 
kind. The present is accompanied with a letter from Shafou. The Sheikhs 
Jabour and Hateetah have also written to you, and the merchant Ksnousee. 
Shafou offers to take into consideration the subject of abolition. 

During my long residence at Ghat, I collected a mass of information on the 
commerce of Soudan, the traffic of slaves, and the various people who frequent 
annually the souk of that city; but it is quite impossible to write you a report 
here, for the postage is enormous. 

I conclude by heartily thanking you for the procuring of the establishment 
of a vice-consul in Mourzouk ; for, during the short time which I have been here, 
I perceive that Mr. Gagliuffi has both the ability and disposition to render me 
essential service in the prosecution of my anti-slavery objects. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) JAMES RICHARDSON. 


ie 
No. 14. 
Mr. Richardson to the Earl of Aberdeen.—( Received April 8.) 


Oasis of Fezzan, 

My Lord, Mourzouk, February 28, 1846. 

IT is with great disappointment and mortification that I take up the pen to 
inform your Lordship that my mission to Central Africa is suddenly cut off mid- 
way in the progress of its accomplishment. On my arrival at the Oasis of Ghat, 
I found the reports respecting the climate of Soudan so extremely unfavourable, 
that I could not venture to complete my journey without a good stock of medi- 
cines. Kanou, the rendezvous of the es is essentially a country of fever, 
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and the mortality is frightful. I previously wrote to Tripoli to send me up some 
medicines, but the parties, after packing them up, shamefully neglected to send 
them, and I was obliged to leave Ghadames with the caravan, without the medi- 


cines. 

Thus blocked out from Soudan, my Lord, I turned my eyes to other routes 
of the Interior. But I found the route of Timbuctoo interrupted by the war 
which is now being carried on between the Touaricks of Azgher, or Ghat, and the 
Shanbah Arabs of Warklah. I then determined to go to Mourzouk, to make 
inquiries respecting the Bornou route ; but on arriving here, the British Vice- 
Consul, Mr. Gagliuffi, informed me that the rebel, or patriotic Arabs, who flocked 
to the standard of the son of Abd-El-Jaleel, on the betrayal and assassination of his 
father by the Turks, now infest with their depredations the Bornou route, and 
there has been no caravan from this to Bornou these last three years. 1 am 
therefore compelled to return till next year, and so one year has been unfortu- 
nutely lost by the professed friends of the mission in Tripoli. 

To console myself under this mortifying check, my Lord, I have the pleasure 
of informing your Lordship that the Touaricks of Ghat received me very hospi- 
tably, and the various Sheikhs afforded me every requisite protection. e 
Sultan of all the Touaricks of Ghat, Shafou, has likewise sent through me a 
small present to Her Majesty the Queen, consisting of a spear or lance, a dagger, 
a shield of bullock’s-hide, and a travelling pillow-case of morocco and variegated 
leather. All these articles are of Soudan manufacture, made by the Touaricks of 
Aheer, and are very good specimens of the kind. These are accompanied by a 
letter, in which his Touarghee Highness expresses his willingness to hear what the 
British Government has to say on the abolition of the Slave Trade. But I may 
take the liberty of stating to your Lordship at once, that unless Government will 
consent to indemnify the Touaricks for the loss which they will necessarily suffer 
by stopping up the route of the Soudan slave-caravan, the prospect of concerting 
any effectual anti-slavery measure with them is hopeless. At least Government 
must give them a douceur of some 1000 or 1500 dollars per annum. But ifsuch 
an arrangement could be made, and continued through the course of ten years, 
it would break the neck of the slave trade vid Soudan and the Great Desert, and 
derange the whole mercantile system of this part of Africa, as constructed on the 
traffic in slaves. 

I have given the present of Shafou into the hands of the British Vice-Con- 
sul here. 

The conquest of Algeria by the French rings through all the Great Desert, 
and the irritation against the French and all Christians is extreme. I have been 
subjected to a = deal of suspicion and inconvenience on account of the mili- 
tary affairs of Algiers. A Frenchman now travelling in the Sahara, as a French- 
man, would meet with instant assassination. Great sympathy is expressed for 
Muley Abd Errahman, the Emperor of Morocco; and the most prodigious false- 
hoods are propagated to cover up the disasters occasioned by the late French 
campaign. 

I am happy, my Lord, to have found so respectable a gentleman as Mr. 
Gagliuffi established in the capacity of British Vice-Consul in Mourzouk, who 
enjoys the confidence of the entire population, who helps them in their pecuniary 
embarrassments, as also when they are sick, by the distribution of medicines. 
Every foreigner likewise finds a home in the house of the British Vice-Consul, 
and the good name of Mr. Gagliuffi already extends to Bornou and Soudan. I 
have myself derived, during the few days which I have been here, a good deal of 
useful information from the three years’ experience of the Vice-Consul. 

Begging your Lordship to pardon my intrusion upon your attention, 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) JAMES RICHARDSON. 


ae 
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No. 15., 
Mr. Consul-General Warrington to Mr. John Bidwell.— (Received June 25.) 


(Private.) | 
My dear Sir, Tripoli, May 20th, 1846. 
AT the request of Mr. Richardson, I send the accompanying papers to the 


Foreign Office, which I hope may be approved of. 
Believe me, &c., 
(Signed) HANMER WARRINGTON. 


| Inclosure in No. 15. 
Report on the Oasis of Ghat, and the Touaricks of the Great Desert. 


Sir, Tripoli, May 11, 1846. 

PREVIOUS to my departure from Tripoli, I take the liberty and do myself 
the honour of communicating to you a short abstract of various information con- 
cerning the inhabitants and commercial mart of the Oasis of Ghat, as well as the 
Great Desert generally, which I collected during a residence of some fifty days in 
that country; and with the hope that such information may prove useful to the 
extinguishing of the inhuman traffic in slaves, and the promotion of commercial 
and friendly relations with the people and princes of the Great Desert and Central 
Africa, and so ultimately accomplishing the object which we all have in view, and 
which must be dear to the heart of every Christian and philanthropist, of what- 
ever name or country—the emancipation and civilization of Africa. 

But this report will be only complete by a reference to the other letters and 
papers which I have written to you during the time the mission to the Great 
Desert has been in the course of accomplishment. 


Routes to Ghat. 


The Oasis of Ghat, =, is called by the Touaricks, Azgher, ,3;', and 
this name is likewise extended to the surrounding districts; but the common 
appellation amongst the Arabs, Moors, and foreigners generally, is that which is 
affixed to the head of this report. The proper spelling of the term Touarick is 
Touarghee, 3,',5, and which is usually pronounced very short, like Targhee. 
However, I shall adhere to the ordinary English spelling of Touarick and Toua- 
ricks, since these are the terms by which this people is known in our country.* 

Ghat is situate}, according to caravan-travelling distances, taking the regular 
or mediate rate or quickness of travelling through the Great Desert, as follows: 

Forty-five days, vid Shaty and the wady of Fezzan, and 

Fifity-five days, vid Sockna and Moursouk; nearly south from Tripoli; 

Twelve days, vid the wady of Fezzan; south-west from Mourzuk ; 

Twenty-days, over unbroken desert ; south-east from Ghadames ; 

Forty days, over unbroken desert; nearly east from Touat; and 

Eighty-five days, vid Augelah and Fezzan; north-west from Grand Cairo. 

These distances include a few days for resting the people and camels, which 
the Arabs sometimes calculate together; but it more frequently happens that 
they calculate simply the days occupied in going over the ground, not including 
the days necessary for recruiting the strength and spirits of the caravan. 


* The plural in the Arabic is the same as the singular, with the curtailing of the last letter. 

+ The exact geographical position of this oasis can be obtained easily from the maps. It may 
be done with more or less of precision by calenlating the distance of twelve days’ journey, at about 
twenty-five miles per day, south-west of Moursouk, with the well ascertained latitude of that city. 
I had no instruments with me for making the necessary observations. By a short route, but which 
is not frequented by the caravans, only ange camels, the distance between Ghat and Moursouk may 
be reduced to ten days. The latitude of Moursouk is 25° 54° N.; the longitude has not yet been 
taken, from the great difficulty of getting the requisite instruments up the Interior. 
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-- The rate of regular caravan-travelling is, on an average, from twenty-five to 
thirty English miles per day, which will make the distance of Ghat from Tripoli, 
by the direct route of Shaty, in round numbers, about twelve hundred miles. The 
camel goes from two miles and three-quarters to three miles and a quarter per 
hour. The apparent speed of the camel is very slow, and the better way to mea- 
sure its rate of going is to observe the drivers, when the illusion vanishes, for it 
will be seen at once that the Arab is obliged to walk a good pace to keep up with 
the camel. Indeed, I am quite sure that the camel’s ordinary pace is nearly three 
miles and a half per hour, but then they continually stop to graze en route; and 
if the delay arises not from this cause, there are a thousand others which retard 
their progress. The length of an actual day depends upon whether water is near 
or far off, and also upon there being fodder or herbage for the camels. The Arabs 
and camel-drivers are obliged to regulate their day’s journeys according to the 
quantity of herbage or shrubs en route, and to take care they do not encamp upon 
a spot where there is neither herb nor thorn to crop; whilst the slave caravans 
regulate their marches by the wells, and if any time be lost, or the weather 
become unusually hot and sultry, night marches and forced marches are resorted 
to, for procuring the essential supply of water. 

The distances and stations of the Shaty route, the best, the most direct, 
and the most expeditious, may be thus generally stated — (as I travelled a 
part of this route, from Ghat to the wady of Fezzan, | shall begin at the starting 
from Ghat, and carry them forward to Tripoli):— 


Route from Ghat to Tripoli via Shaty. 


From Ghat to Tasellam, hans two days. A well at a short distance 


on the left, out of the line of route, situate in a broad valley by the base of 
the far-celebrated “ Palace of Demons,” Kesar Jenoun. Here I nearly fell a victim 
to my curiosity; for, having gone alone late in the evening to examine this far- 
famed palace, I got benighted, lost my way back, and was obliged to sleep under 
a tree in the open desert during the night. In the morning I fortunately, after 
a search of some hours, found our encampment.* This palace is a huge block of 
rock covering a space of some twenty square miles. It has ten thousand faces 
of the most strange and fantastic shape, and stands insulated—a most prominent 
object, seen at a distance of some fifty miles from the broad valley at its base, 
which widens into a vast plain. The Touaricks say, that the centre is full of 
demons, who are occupied in their rocky caverns in amassing, hoarding up, and 
watching over heaps of gold and jewels; and my misadventure, instead of dis- 
abusing their minds, as I intended my solitary visit should, only confirmed their 
belief, and I was considered fortunate that I had escaped the vengeance of the 
demons. I have mentioned this “palace,” because it is the most considerable 
piece of superstition which I met with in the Great Desert. The valley is 
covered with herbage and underwood, principally the ethel, which sometimes 
grows into a large tree. The ethel has a foliage not unlike the cypress, but of 
much lighter hue; the leaves are covered with powdered salt. It is the best 
and most abundant fire-wood in the Desert, besides being at times used in the 
building of houses. 


Tahellah, shgi. A well out of the line of route, on the right, at a day’s 
distance. 
 Serdalas, yJs,., two days. A small but neglected oasis, inhabited by 


about a dozen people, consisting of Touaricks and Arabs of Fezzan. This country, 
it is pretended, was formerly colonized by Jews, and there are the remains of an 
old castle, said to have been built by them, but evidently of very recent origin. 
The supply of water is most copious, there being no less than ten wells, besides 
a very large one which flows from a rocky soil, the stones of which are scattered 
over with lumps of iron ore. Indeed, it appears to be a mass of iron rock. The 
soil is of the best kind. Serdalas is pleasantly situate on an immense undulating 


* A tourist in the Desert should never be without a small bottle ef spirits and water, and some 
date meal, slung round his back, sufficient to keep him alive two or three days. Had I been fur- 
nished with this I should have been able to have returned to Ghat, even if I had lost the encamp- 
ment. 
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plain, bounded east and west by two ranges of mountains, stretching north and 
south. The oasis is nominally under the Touaricks of Ghat, but is rented to the 
people of Fezzan, who cultivate grain here. The Touaricks have, however, 
positively prohibited the planting of palms, for fear it might become a flourishing 
oasis, and injure Ghat. It is the site of a Marabout shrine of much repute, and 
the oasis is placed under the protection of the saint; and our people assured me 
that it was impossible to commit a murder or a robbery on the sacred soil. 
Nevertheless, slaves may be flogged to death, for one fell under the lash here, to 
which I was an eye-witness. . . . . The Marabout could not have been 
dead long, for his daughter was still living. 


Teenbuda, 43, four days. A well of excellent water upon a vast 
plain, covered with forests of tholhh; bounded on the east bya ridge of moun- 
tains, and on the west by a line of sand-hills. The tholhh trees are considered 
the boundary between the Fezzan and Touarick territories. 


Wady, gs\,, one day. An oasis, or a succession of oases of Fezzan, 


of from four to five days in extent. Here are forests of palms, water near the 
surface, and general cultivation. There are many villages. 


Shaty, or Esh-Shaty, _.blaJ!, called also Wanzireck, , ,,3,, three days. 
The whole of the route from the Wady to Shaty consists of groups of sand hills, 
of very difficult traverse. Shaty is a succession of oases like the Wady, and 
of three days extent. 


E]-Hasee, .,2!, three days. Several wells, or water near the surface in 
the midst of sand. Here water is taken in for seven days. 


El-Ghareeah, x, ,3!!, seven days. The route from El-Hasee to EIl- 
Ghareeah is one immeasurable expanse of plain, here covered with pebbles, and 
there a solid unbroken pavement of stone. El]-Ghareeah is the first country of 
periodic rains, and is situate on the undulatory ground which precedes the high 
mountainous ridges of this Tripoline Atlas. Here is a town, woods of palm, and 
all other kinds of Barbary cultivation. 


Mizdah, 305., three days, A country containing two villages. Mizdah is 
situate on the southern slopes of the Tripoline Atlas. 


Tishah, x43, a station on the right, out of the line of route, where there is 
a well. 


Gharian, (.,#, two days. A portion of the Tripoline Atlas, and seen 
from Tripoli. 


Bougheelan, (.\X,5:, one day. A village. 
Lakadouah, s,0, one day. A village. 
Tripoli, or Trablas, ywl,',b, one day. 


There are many routes from Ghadames to Ghat, no less than four or five 
well-travelled routes. The stations of two of these have been already commu- 
nicated to you. The following is the most easterly, being skirted by the districts 
of Fezzan, and was never travelled before by a European, I being the first soli- 
tary tourist over that desert. It consists of twenty days of unbroken desert, 
without a single human habitation, or a patch of cultivated land. But I shall be 
obliged to confine myself simply to the wells, otherwise the report will grow out 
of all due proportion. 


Route from Ghadames to Ghat. 


From Ghadames to Maseen, _.., two and a half days. A well of tolerable 


water, but neither deep nor abundant in supply. In fact, the half of our caravan was 
obliged to halt here a full day until a sufficiency of water flowed from the springs 
to supply their wants. The force of “4 caravan was 200 camels, and 80 people, 
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and this force was obliged now to be eut into two divisions. Here I recollected 
the justness of Napoleon’s observations,—* That if Africa is to be invaded and 
conquered vid the Great Desert, it must be done by small parties.” For, it is 
not that the wells do not afford a sufficiency of water for large caravans, but that 
they do not yield an immediate supply for them, so as to enable their people to 
march in one compact whole. Two or three stunted palms overhang the well, 
and furnish a cheering beacon to the exhausted traveller, telling him sweet water 
is there. The well is situate in a broad valley like most wells, and there are 
shrubs, underwood, and herbage for camels. At this well the route branches 
into two, one to the south-east going to Fezzan, and the other (our route), south 
to Ghat. 


En-Niazar, |',i', three days. A well of very sweet and delicious water, 
and very deep, in a valley; herbage for camels. 


El-Mislah, suuL', four days. Several wells, or rather water four or five 
feet below the surface, at the bottom of a small hollow in the midst of a great 
group of sand-hills, with a few stunted palms near the water, but scarcely any 
herbage. The water of this well -is not drinkable by Europeans. An European 
traveller going this route, should provide himself, for his personal use, with water 
enough at the previous well of En-Nazar, to last till his arrival at Nijberton, 
nine days higher up the route. The water of El-Mislal is deeply impregnated 
with saline particles, and is highly purgative, so much 80, that our people were 
continually suffering in their bowels for the next five days. I found the water 
worse when hot; and the people assured me that in summer they could not drink 
it at all. The route, however, is seldom travelled in summer, owing to this cir- 
cumstance. 


Nijberton, ,. 3s, five days. (This and all the following names are Toua- 


rick.) A well, or several wells, of pure and excellent water, on a gravelly plain, 
or what is called a wady or valley, for all plains in the midst of hills are called 
valleys; sand-hills prettily studded with dark shrubs, and ranges of fantastic- 
shaped mountains form the surrounding landscape. At this place, as at El- 
Mislah, the people were obliged to dig out the wells before they could get to 
the water, some four or five feet below the surface. The same is the case with 
numberless wells in the Sahara, Nevertheless, though these wells are found 
in the midst of sand-hills, some so lofty as to deserve the name of sand-moun- 
tains, one of which, hung right over the wells of E]-Mislah, they remain for 
ages without being so much filled up as to be lost to the use of man. So good 
is God to his creatures in these dreary desert wastes! Accounts of travellers 
from this, and many other facts, about moving billows of sands, are evident ex- 
aggerations; and I add, that one day passing through a group of sand-hills during 
a tremendous storm of wind, all that we suffered was, a sort of drizzling pricking 
sandy rain, penetrating our eyes, ears, and mouths. But as the wind is con- 
stantly shifting in the Great Desert, and blowing equally strong from all quarters, 
the sand-hills maintain their position, and almost their very form, through ages and 
ages, so that the practised eye of the Souf Arab traverses a trackless waste of 
sand-hills fifteen and twenty days of extent north-west of Ghadames, in the most 
fearless security. It has often been said that these desert wanderers are guided 
by the stars, but I greatly doubt this; it is an almost inspired and instinctive 
conception of the form of the groups of sands which enables them to traverse 
these trackless regions. A Souf Arab said to me,—‘ See these sand-hills, this is 
like our country,” a proof that the regions of sand are even habitable and in- 
habited. 

Two and a half days farther up the route, on the right, is another well, of 
most pure water, called Tébaibathateen. 


Tedoghseen, ,. yamioss four days. A well of good water, at a station where 


the Touaricks feed their flocks. We encamped at the foot of a hill, but we left 
behind us an immense plain covered with fresh and flourishing herbage, the rich 
product of the late fattening showers. Here were numerous flocks and droves of 
camels feeding. After eighteen days of desert, it was a paradisical sight, which 
renovated the hearts of all, man and beast. But to me, in a moment, a sullen 
cloud settled on the fairy plain, for it was here that I met with that unweleome 
visitor the Sheikh Ouweek, who levied on me black-mail at the edge of his 
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broad sword. On the plain we passed a Touarick child entirely naked and alone. 
I thought in myself, “ Well, if this be the education the Touaricks give their 
children, from the tenderest age, it is not surprising that the full-grown man 
defies all the hardships and privations of the Great Desert.” 


Ghat, cl, one day anda half. I append a few observations on the general 
features of this route, which furnish all the varieties of sandy, stony, plateau, and 
mountainous Sahara. It is then, first, emphatically a stony route, the groups and 
ranges of sand-hills not extending beyond two days’ journey ; but it is mostly over 
plains and through valleys, which are lined with and bounded by, at various dis- 
tances, long, low, dull, naked, and monotonous ridges of Saharan mountains, so 
many hideous outlines of desolation, and which appear to have been bared and 
washed by the sea thousands of ages gone by. A traveller has said that this desert 
appears to have been “ washed o’er.” Nothing is more just than this observation. 
The principal character of the stone is calcareous, and mostly of the tertiary for- 
mations. But it is generally the most ordinary rubbish of stone, more like the 
refuse of a destroyed world, or rough materials to create a new world. A theo- 
logical theorist might here find materials, if not for creating a new heaven, at 
least a new earth. Of minerals, except some lumps of iron ore picked up 
between Ghat and Fezzan, at the wells of Serdalas, I have nothing to say; but 
I was pleased at times with the sight of pieces of very white delicate quartz and 
shining felspar bespangling the gravelly surface. But there was nothing in the 
shape or consistence of granite, and very little marble. Not less than a fourth of 
the surface of the Desert between Ghat and Ghadames, and the route of Fezzan, 
is eovered with a shingle or small loose black volcanic stones, and at times 
huge blocks, which preceding English travellers had informed the people were 
replete with iron. A few fossils of chumps of small wood I observed, but there 
appeared an entire absence of shells. 

In the greater part of the route, although I travelled in the winter season, 
when birds and beasts venture into the Desert, there was not any animal to be seen, 
nor quadruped, nor bird, nor reptile, nor insect, nor any tree or plant whatsoever ; 
and the way-worn traveller who is obliged to pass through these regions of illimi- 
table wilds and wastes, where all life but himself and his faithful camel is extinct, 
is surrounded with the silence of death. I have in my Journal, 2nd December, 
1845,—Route of Ghat. “Nota living creature of any sort seen to-day. But I 
notice, as a thing extraordinary, two small Tholhh* trees, the first trees which 
I have seen in the Desert for seven days past: and another phenomenon, I picked 
off two or three pretty blue flowers from a shrub this morning. I could not 
help exclaiming in Arabic (which was growing naturally to my tongue, and I 
began to think in it), ‘ Hamdullah—praise to God ?” 

This route is properly the region of Sahara, or the Great Desert, but the 
Arabs call also cultivatable and abandoned, or uncultivated land, Sahara; and in 
this respect the Sahara may be said to approach the gates of Tripoli. Many 
vulgar notions exist as to the nature of the Great Desert; the greater one, how- 
ever, is, that which represents it as an ocean of sand, occasionally lashed by the 
desert-storm into burning and mountainous billows, which swallow up entire tribes 
and caravans of thousands of people. Now, amongst all the exaggerations of the 
semi-barbarians with whom I conversed, and who often tried to intimidate me 
by relating the horrors of the Desert, I never heard of a caravan being swallowed 
up by or buried underneath a hillock of sand. But on account of this delusion, we 
find in writers of geography the terms “ sandy desert” and the “sandy borders” of 
the Sahara. Nothing, however, is more incorrect, there being two-thirds of the 
Desert stones, of loose pebbles, or great blocks, or a rocky pavement, and hard- 
baked argillaceous earth, white or red soil. 

Nevertheless, let it not be supposed that the Great Desert defies the arts of 
cultivation, The contrary of this is most evidently illustrated in the oases of 
Fezzan, which are but a few days’ journey to the east of this route. I instance 
the desert spot of the two wells of the Om-El-Abeed, four or five days’ journey 
south of Sockna. This place is a fair spot, surrounded with desert, and itself 
desert. The water is of good quality, though slightly impregnated with iron, and 
near the surface. Haj Essnousee, the Sockna slave-dealer, very justly remarked 


* Common Gum-Arabiec tree, and in some published travels called tale. It is the Acacta 
Arabica, or Acacia Spinosa of the “ Materia Medica.” 
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to me, “If this place was in the hands of the Christians, it would soon be a large 
cultivated and inhabited district, with palms planted, cattle feeding, and corn 
growing. Here is water in abundance, and a fine sand-earthy soil. Now, in our 
hands, it is desolate.” But this is only one of a thousand places and oases of 
Fezzan. There are even sites of forests of palms, and wells of water, left without 
an inhabitant, people visiting these spots only in the date season to gather the 
fruit. I passed several of these uninhabited oases*. There are also several oases 
of Fezzan years ago in the state of the highest culture now abandoned, and the 
gaunt genius of the Desert alone makes them his desolate home! The present 
Bashaw, to his great honour, however, has recently brought one again into culti- 
vation. This is the small village of Bonjem, ten days’ journey south-east of 
Tripoli, and formerly an oasis of the Romans, and site of the city of “Septimus 
Severus.” The object of the Bashaw was military—to connect -the oases of 
Fezzan with the cultivated mountainous districts of the neighbourhood of Tripoli; 
and he has built a tolerably strong fort, with accommodation for 600 men, and 
now garrisoned with thirty Arab troops, who are relieved every two months. In 
this district Providence has placed many springs and wells of excellent water, and 
these, with the ardent sun of Africa and a little human culture, will soon 
change that desert spot into a fair oasis—a real Hesperian garden—making it to 
“blossom as the rose.” There is nothing so much restores the drooping spirits 
and relieves the weariness of the mind of the pensive tourist, in traversing these 
wastes of abandoned cultivation and triumphant desert, as contemplating that 
happy future when this whole region of the Sahara shall fall into other hands— 
people who,—throwing aside the absurd dogma, the thrice-cursed dictum of 
“ unalterable institutions,” of “so far shalt thou go, and no farther,” and adopting 
the active and genial principle of progress in everything, physical, moral, and 
spiritual,—shall invade, reduce, and circumscribe this weary wilderness on every 
side, and shall plant it full of pleasant fruitful oases, fit abodes of man in his 
rational state. 

Of the natural products of these oases generally,—as the reindeer, and the 
lichen or moss on which it feeds during the winter months, in the Polar regions 
—so the camel and the date-palms in the Great Desert, furnish forcible and 
most remarkable examples of the inseparable connexion of certain animals and 
plants with human society, and the propagation of our species. Providence has 
so formed the faithful, the patient, and the enduring camel, as to create in this 
animal a link of social and commercial intercourse among widely-scattered and 
otherwise apparently unapproachable nations. The she-camel which I rode 
through these solitary regions never failed me, except from sheer exhaustion, the 
enduring creature never giving up whilst nature sustained her; and she always 
found in the most barren herbless parts her home, for the desert is the natural 
sphere of action for the camel, whilst it constitutes the entire food and riches of 
the Touarghee and many other Saharan districts. The date-palm is both the orna- 
ment and the support of the oases of the Desert; from the banks of the Nile to 
the shores of the Atlantic dates are the natural and staple product of the soil. 
The date-palm is made for the desert, and the desert for the date-palm. Out of 
this dry and sultry region, it does not well grow or thrive; here it arrives at 
perfection, and here it furnishes a third part of the food of man, whilst in the 
oases of Fezzan so abundant is the fruit, that all animals eat dates—horses, 
- asses, cattle, sheep, goats, &c., and thrive and grow strong on the eating, like the 
noble tree itself. There is not a single oasis without a plantation or forest of 
date-palms. I only add, that the palm, and every other fruit tree, equally with 
all kinds of grain, are planted, grown, and matured, by a rude art of water irri- 
gation from the various springs and wells, rain rarely falling in the thirsty 
wilderness. The people of the Sahara cultivate no other but fruit trees; all 
other trees, all other plants, are considered so much fire-wood of the waste. But 
it is the precious price of water which has induced this habit; there is not a 
drop to be spilt in rearing timber-grounds or planting hunting-forests. 


The Town, Population, and Suburbs of Ghat. 
The town of Ghat is situate in a broad valley, upon an earthy and sandy 


* The neglected oasis of Sirdalas already mentioned could be made a centre of an extensive 
Saharan cultivation, as well as a great rendezvous of caravans and commerce. 
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soil, at the foot of some blocks of stony hillocks, part of the site being much 
higher ground than the rest. The town is walled, but its walls are of no 
strength, and only from 10 to 12 feet in height; and there are five gates open- 
ing through these walls, but they are never shut, not even during the night. 
The Desert, vulgarly considered the regions of plunder and outrage, is here the 
place of the greatest security. The houses, as well as the town-walls, are mostly 
built of sun-dried bricks, made of sand and clay, and other houses of loose peb- 
bles and mud. The beams, doors, and roofs are of date-palm wood and branches. 
They are generally two stories high, and there is one huge mass of building having 
three or four stories. Some houses are of one story, and have a raised parapet 
wall, which forms a sort of upper story, where the inhabitants sleep coolly during 
high summer, under the serene canopy of heaven. And though fever, said to be 
occasioned by a moon-stroke, often cuts them off, the immemorial habit still 
prevails; and their calamities in this, as in all other misfortunes, are not traced 
to their own imprudence, but are boldly charged on the will and destiny of God. 
The houses and other public buildings are not white or lime-washed like those of 
the coast, and have a dull, dirty, forbidding appearance, but their internal form 
and arrangements are the same as those of Fezzan and all Moorish houses. The 
style of architecture, both here and in Ghadames, is much the same. Most of 
the walls are surmounted with a mud plaster-work of this shape— 
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And the tops of the houses are surmounted with the same kind of work, 
in this form— 


The cupboards in the mud walls of the houses are of this shape— 


The windows, without glass, are mostly shaped thus— 
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The doors are the usual long squares, and some of them so low that you are 
obliged to stoop, and even creep, to enter them. This is very troublesome to 
the Touaricks, who always carry their long spears in their hands, and never 
relinquish them, even when paying their acquaintances the most friendly visits. 
It is a characteristic of semi-barbarism, to be annoyed with absurd inconveniences of 
this sort, though life is as free as the air in the desert. The floors of the houses 
are all covered with sand, two or three inches in depth, and is clean or dirty 
according to the quality or cleanliness of the occupant. There are five narrow 
streets, some parts of which are covered in from the fire-darting rays of the 
summer's sun, like those of Ghadames, but they are scarcely wide enough for a 
couple of camels to pass through. But neither camels nor horses are brought 
into the town, these are laden outside. There is always a large square, where all 
the inhabitants meet with the foreign merchants for trade and barter, conversa- 
tion, gossipping, and lounging. The square and streets are partly lined with stone 
benches, for the accommodation of out-door intercourse. There are two or three 
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mosques, but without any prominently high or graceful minarets. There is one 
built close by the walls outside, consisting simply of a small piece of ground 
covered with clean sand, inclosed by a white-washed wall not more than ten 
inches high, and shaded from the top bya slight roof of palm branches. This 
sort of out-door, out-city mosques is very common in the Interior. There is also 
the Desert mosque, formed of lines of stones of various shapes, but mostly a 
rude semi-circle, with a small projecting half-square from the circle, thus— = 


towards the east, in which the votary of Mahomet prostrating himself, mumbles 
his simple and solitary and heart-felt prayer. It is not the abundance of this 
world’s good which produces gratitude to the Author of all existence, for no 
human being has so little to thank heaven for as the Desert Arab. Here and 
there within the walls of the city the date-palm casts a dark and grateful shade; 
but the town in general is not so neat and clean as that of Ghadames. The 
burying-ground, or place of the dead, is on the north side, without the walls, and 
occupies more space than the abodes of the living. At the head and foot of the 
graves are placed small pieces of flag-stones, eight or ten feet long, and some of 
the graves are ornamented with sticks of palm-branches, ostrich-eggs, and broken 
pots, suspended on sticks. I only saw one grave white-washed, which was said 
to be that of a Marabout. The odour of sanctity is scented by the barbarians of 
the Desert, and this piece of the “ pomp of woe” and regret is worshipped by the 
wildest of its sons. Here at times stealthily may be seen negress-slaves polluting 
the sacred precincts of Moslem burial, and burning incense to the manes of their 
departed friends, gone to the loved-land of eternal freedom, somewhere near the 
plenteous banks of the far-flowing winding Niger. There is not a single piece 
of ordnance for the defence of the town, nor loop-holes for musketry in its walls; 
and, indeed, no guns of any description are in the possession of the inhabitants, 
the Touaricks detesting this kind of weapon of warfare. 

The inhabitants of the Oases of the Sahara present the same general charac- 
teristics. Ghat is essentially a population of mongrel Moors, or “ Arabs of the 
town,” (Arab El-Blad, as they are usually called,) and though under the sovereign 
authority of the Touaricks, and in which place the Touaricks have town resi- 
dences, it has its own Sultan, and is not governed according to Touarick ideas 
and customs, but by Arab and Moorish notions of law. This is precisely the case 
with all the Oases of Touat, and all towns between these oases and Timbuctoo. 
The present Sultan of the town of Ghat is in fact a man of Touat, and was made 
a Marabout by the Emperor of Morocco, under whose nominal protection the 
Oases of Touat are placed*. The state of manners and education is therefore 
the same as that of the coast of Barbary. 

The suburbs contain several mud hovels and some huts made of palm- 
branches commonly called hhasheesh, or herbage, with gardens, and a small plan- 
tation or wood of date palms, and other fruit trees In these gardens, which 
hardly deserve the name, a little wheat, barley, maize, ghusub, ghafouly, &c., 
is cultivated. Corn-fields would be a more appropriate term for cultivation of 
this sort. Each garden has its well. The water is extremely sweet, and some 
of the wells are warm springs. But the wells are not numerous, and the whole 
of the cultivation of the oasis, with town and suburbs, is contained within a 
circle of four miles. Beyond the suburb of hhasheesh houses, about half a mile 
on the west, stands the palace of the Marabout Sultan, for so it is when com- 
pared with the other houses of Ghat. At a distance it looks like a small line of 
fortifications, with a tower or two rising above the walls. To it are attached 
several fine gardens, sheltered by hillocks of sand. Here reigns the Moorish 
“king and priest,” Haj Ahmed, surrounded with wives and concubines, and ~ 
troops of children and slaves, and the lord of all he surveys. 


* The Marabout Sultan a that Ghat is a. portion of the Shereefian Sultan’s dominion, 
but the Touaricks very little heed these empty pretensions. 
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At a distance of three hours on the south-east is a range of black mountains, 
of considerable altitude, stretching north and south. This range of Saharan 
mountains extends some one thousand miles, as far as the Wady of Fezzan on 
the north, and to the Tibboo country on the south. A deep broad valley lies” 
along their base, covered in places with herbage and brush-wood; and on the 
opposite or western side is a corresponding range of sand hills, in some places - 
forming impassable groups, stretching equally north and south; but the valley at 
last expands into an immense plain, and they are not discernible by the naked 
eye. I examined the nature of this mountainous range, and found it a tertiary 
schisteous formation, and in some parts it was a simple mass of schisteous earth. 
In travelling along this and similar Saharan ridges of mountains, seated on your 
desert-ship, the camel, you see the ridges form bold capes and headlands, jutting - 
over the immeasurable expanse of the plains; and you move on, day after day, 
as if coasting some savage rocky shores. The mirage is often visible in the valley 
or plain below; but I had not the good fortune of seeing any beautiful vaprous 
cities. The usual form was a simple lake of water, sometimes with an island in 
it. The mirage is often seen also as white foam running before the wind, or light 
air, over the flat breadth of the plain, at times throwing out sparks of fire. The 
Arabs call the mirage Es-Sirab, and there is a beautiful allusion to these vapour- 
waters in the Koran*. 

At about two hours south of Ghat is the Oasis of Berkat, —JS re in the 


route of Soudan, considered a suburban village of Ghat. There the water is 
more abundant, the date forest consequently larger, and the cultivation generally 
more extensive. The population is of the same character as that of Ghat, but 
not so numerous. 

The dates of Ghat and Ghadames are of the most ordinary description. 
The palm, notwithstanding the delicious sweetness of the water, the sandy soil, 
and the heat and dryness of the climate, does not flourish in these oases; nor did 
I see any specimens of particularly fine vegetation. The Sultan of the town has 
the most pleasant gardens, in which may be found the pomegranate, the almond, 
the fig, and some other fair fruit-trees. 

The climate of these oases is very healthy, and most soft and warm even in 
the depth of winter. Now and then the cold is severe, and the wind strong, 
filling the air with sand and darkness. When the air is filled with sand, it has a 
nasty, dirty, light red appearance. The atmosphere at Mourzouk is mostly of this 
colour. During the time I was in Ghat, though known to be a tabeeb (doctor, or 
quack-doctor), I did not hear of any case of fatal fever, but fever there was. 
The people, however, are extremely temperate, and intoxication is almost 
unknown amongst them. Ghat and Ghadames are Marabout cities, and the 
palm is never tapped for the intoxicating leghma. Smoking is also rare, except 
amongst the Touarickst. 

The only available tree for foreign commerce, after the date-palm, is the 
Tholukh, or gum-arabic tree. This tree abounds in thinly scattered forests of thirty 
and forty miles extent between Ghat and Fezzan. Mr. Gagliuffi, British Vice- 
Consul of Mourzouk, has recently taught the Arabs to make incisions in the tree 
and collect the gum, and several cantars have been sent to Tripoli. The quan- 
tity is annually increasing. This fact reflects great honour upon the British 
Vice-Consul, showing the Arabs that. he is their friend, as well as promoting the 
general cause of commerce. suit fy 

I take this opportunity, in alluding to the name of Mr. Gagliuffi, of men- 
tioning that the appointment of this gentleman as British Vice-Consul at Monr- 
zouk, completely realizes all, even the most sanguine views of the British 
Government. I add two or three facts. Mr. Gagliuffi is in intimate corres- 
pondence with the Sheikh of Bornou, who has the greatest confidence in Mr. 
Gagliuffi. Mr. Gagliuffi has made friends even in Soudan. I was told at Ghat 
that Mr. Gagliuffi has more influence over the people than the Bashaw of that 
city. And again, all the foreign merchants who come to Mourzouk refer their 
difficulties to the British Vice-Consul. for arrangement. 


* As to the unbelievers, their werks are like the vapour in the plains, which the thirsty tra- 
veller thinketh to be water, until, when he cometh thereto, he findeth it to be nothing.” 

+ Amongst the privileges of the Touaricks at Timbuctoo is that of being permitted to smoke in 
the city, a privilege not accorded to other strangers by the Fullan Marabout governor. 
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Wild animals are very rare in the country around Ghat; none were caught 
during my residence of some fifty days there. I may mention here, once for all, 
that I have no monsters to reveal from the Great Desert, no dragons or fiery 
serpents, big and potent enough to stop the march of a Roman army, nor giants 
or other many-headed monsters; and the more I see of the Sahara and its oases, 
the more I am astonished at the ignorance and credulity of the ancient Greek 
and Roman writers, who represented this Desert as an ocean of sands, furiously 
tossed with burning, flaming billows, and full of monsters. When I have men- 
tioned a small snake, a lizard, a locust, a hare, a gazelle, a wild ox, a wolf, 
a chacal, a variety of small birds, a few hawks, and the traces of the foot of the 
ostrich, scorpions in the towns, and the chamelion in the gardens, I have recorded 
almost the utmost of the power of my observation in this portion of the Great Desert. 
No; the only living animal, the enemy of man, is man, in this “ waste, howling 
wilderness.” But I may further remark, that the wild beasts of Africa are con- 
fined to those regions of Northern and Central Africa where there is an abundance 
of wood and water. It issupposed that the wild ox, and the wadan, as also several 
of the birds, do not drink water; and for this reason it is that they can exist in 
the naked and thirsty regions of the Sahara. The wild ox frequents the 
groups of sand, where often a little fresh herbage springs up from the moisture 
of the dews of heaven. I often saw luxuriant herbage spring up from the sand, 
when the hard-baked earth, or shingles, has been as bare of herbs as polished 
stone. 

The population of the town of Ghat, though consisting of Moors and Arabs, 
from Ghadames, Touat, and Fezzan, Negroes from all parts of Central Africa, and 
some Touaricks, does not amount to more than one thousand three hundred 
souls, distributed as follows: 


Men... ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 200 
Women 4 j ‘ 5 400 
Slaves of both Sexes x ; 100 
Children ‘ ? ‘ ; 600 

Tots... si. 4800 


But of course this is the settled population. The winter’s rendezvous 
of caravans will bring to the city more than this number of temporary resi- 
dents. It is the case with several Souk towns of the Interior. Although there 
is a mixture and variety of colour, by Moors and Touaricks taking negress concu- 
bines, yet the complexion of the people is mostly very dark, and Negro features 
predominate, arising from the ages of intercourse which this town has had with 
Central Africa. Indeed, several of the free people are pure Negroes. 

I must add here, that besides the settled inhabitants, and an equal number 
of foreign merchants during the Ghat souk, there is also a large attendance of 
Touaricks from the neighbourhood, every principal Sheikh bringing some twenty 
or thirty followers and their families. 


The Souk of Ghat in the winter of 1845. 


Ghat is what the Arabs call Blad-Es-Souk, or “ country of the market,” or 
mart, or annual fair, holden for the exchange and disposing of merchandise; and 
mostly in Barbary, of exchanging the produce of the soil against native and 
foreign manufactures. At Ghat, there are two marts of barter and commerce held 
every year, one in summer and the other in winter, but that of the summer is 
only a third of the extent of the winter souk. The cause is the season, the 
winter being the most favourable for the travelling of caravans, furnishing a large 
supply of water en route, &c., and especially for the travelling of slaves, who are 
brought with much greater difficulty over the Desert during the season of the 
awful heats. In the rest of the year little or no business is done, and the town 
is literally emptied of its population. I fortunately visited Ghat in the winter 
souk, and the better way to give you an account of the commerce of Ghat and 
the Desert, will be to mention what actually took place during the past year. 

This souk, or mart, or fair, consists of the rendezvous of a number of cara- 
vans, or ghafalahs, from nearly all points of the Great Desert and Central Africa. 
They arrive at short intervals between one another, because a large caravan en route, 
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for the convenience of getting water, divides itself into a number of small caravans, 
which successively arrive within a few days of each other. But this takes place on 
a route which is secure, like that of Soudan; when the route is infested with ban- 
ditti, the whole caravan is obliged to travel together, joining their strength for 
‘civ mutual protection. The present security of the Soudan route is manifest, 
notwithstanding that it stretches over forty days of Desert from Ghat to Aheer*, 
and without a single oasis or habitation, from the fact that detached parties of 
three or four persons travel together upon it in safety. “Until one,” as these 
people say, “may travel to Soudan without a handful of sand being thrown at 
them.” But although the caravans reach Ghat at different periods of the season, 
no business is done till the whole arrive, or the principal ones. The names and 
comparative force of the various caravans which collected at Ghat during the 
past winter, as far as I could ascertain their correctness, are the following :— 


Ist. Soudan caravan—Men (free), 200; slaves, 800; camels, 600. 

2nd. Ghadames caravan—Men, 130; camels, 280. 

3rd. Tripoli caravan—Men, 30; camels, 80. 

4th. Touat caravan—Men, 12; camels, 20. 

5th. Souf} caravan—Men, 6; camels, 12. 

6th. Tibboo, or Bornou caravan—Men (free), 20; slaves, 100; camels, 30. 

7th. Fezzan caravan—Men, 15; camels, 30. 

8th. Tripoli coast caravan, Bengazi—Men, 2; camels, 2; Mesurata, one 
individual. 

Totals—Men, 436; slaves, 900; camels, 1054. 


It is necessary to remark that only a few of the free men of each caravan 
are merchants, the greater part being servants and camel-drivers; and then, not 
the whole of the camels are laden with merchandise, more especially of slave 
caravans, the animals in these being principally employed to carry water and 
provisions. These observations are applicable to all Saharan caravans. And again, 
the third of the merchandise of the Ghadames and Tripoli caravans was not. sold 
in barter at Ghat, but went directly to Soudan; and also, the greater part of the 
commerce of Ghat and Soudan is in the hands of the Ghadames merchants, and 
has been for a thousand years. It is worth while to notice that innovations in 
the direction of the Saharan commerce are not so easily effected as some French 
writers would lead the public to suppose. Algiers never had a periodic caravan 
which proceeded directly to the Interior, but always received its supply of 
Soudanic goods and slaves vid Tunis, Ghadames, or Tripoli, and occasionally 
from Morocco. It will therefore be some time before the French can divert 
this commerce to the markets of Algeria. 

Of the respective nature of the goods brought by each caravan, it is neces- 
sary to mention that the Soudan caravan is essentially a slave caravan ; but if the 
caravan only comes from Aheer, it mostly brings senna. There is, however, a 
great quantity of blue and black cottons brought this way to Timbuctoo, on 
account of the route from Soudan vid the Niger being unsafe. These cottons 
are carried to Touat, and thence to Timbuctoo. This exceedingly circuitous 
journey demonstrates how insecure are the routes on the upper banks of the 
Niger; for the route from Soudan (that is, Kanou) to Timbuctoo, along the 
banks of the Niger, is only some fifteen or twenty days’ journey, whereas, vid 
Aheer, Ghat, and Touat, it is no less than one hundred and forty days. This 
proves that the routes are still as insecure as in the times of Park; but I am told 
that a few adventurers, very small parties, manage to pass up and down the banks 
of the Niger. A considerable quantity of provisions is also brought from Aheer 
to Ghat by this caravan, chiefly of ghusub and other grain, semen, and sheep. 

The Tibboo caravan is likewise essentially a slave caravan, though they 
sometimes bring a few cantars of elephants’ teeth. 

The Touat caravan brings a small quantity of gold from Timbuctoo. At 
Ghat, the gold is sold at twoand a half mahboubs the metegalt, but in Tripoli, at 
three mahboubs, being a profit of a fifth on the purchase-money, for its carriage 
to Tripoli. This would pay extremely well, if it could be ‘obtained in large 


* The Air of the maps. 

+ The Shanbah Arabs, the neighbours of the Souf, and who sometimes trade with them, being 
branches of the same original tribe, have always one man to one camel. This arises from their doing 
a little banditti work while travelling for trade, the whole tribe being famous as robbers. 

t There are six and two-thirds of a metegal S the English ounce. 


quantities; but there is a very small quantity now purchaseable, and often none 
at all. The supply of Timbuctoo gold has almost failed, so far as the merchants 
of Tripoli are concerned. The Touat, also, always bring a supply of barracans, or 
holys, to this yearly fair of Ghat, the native manufactures of the oases of Ghat, 
and which are greatly esteemed, and sell very well. 

Apparently, you would think that the Fezzan was a very inconsiderable 
affair; but I have only mentioned the regular trading caravan. Besides this, 
there were no less than ten provision caravans from the several oases of Fezzan, 
and some of the people, on their return, traded with the money for which they 
sold their provisions, These provisions were— 


Dates, mostly common, for feeding the slaves. 

Wheat, some of it brought from Tripoli. 

Ghusub, a species of corn, grown in the way of maize, but ears much 
smaller, and grain or seed also smaller, and of a lead colour; this is 
mostly slave-food. 

Semen, or Arab butter. 

Olive-oil, but in small quantities. 

Shéham, or mutton suet, and sometimes melted down, 

Hamsah, or cuscasou, the well-known Barbary national dish. 


It often happened that a caravan of provisions was immediately bought by 
the foreign merchants, and the inhabitants of the town were left without food. 
Twice I was unable to purchase wheat and dates, and was obliged to borrow till 
the arrival of the next caravan. 

The Souf, Ghadames, Tripoli, and other caravans of the provinces, are all of 
a mixed character, They bring goods and money from the coast, and with these 
the larger number of merchants purchase only slaves, but a few confine them- 
selves to senna and elephants’ teeth. 

The principal objects of the above caravans are slaves, senna, and elephants’ 
teeth. 

The slaves, notwithstanding that they were unusually numerous, were very 
dear this souk season, and afforded the merchants little chance of making money. 
On an average, including children and tender youths, they sold for forty dollars 
each ; but this price being paid in goods, the actual price, if paid in money, would 
be thirty only. A Ghadames merchant said to me very naively,—“I have pur- 
chased five slaves at forty mahboubs each ; I shall sell them at sixty mahboubs in the 
market of Tripoli; the Government takes ten for duty, and I shall only have ten 
left for profit and for conveying them to Tripoli.” his is.a fair specimen of the 
market. At the end of our conversation he asked me, “ Where’s the profit ?”’ 
and I indeed echo “ Where?” It.is not, however, to be concealed that a desert 
Moor or an Arab will undertake the most extraordinarily long journey, and 
undergo the greatest privations, for the gain of a single dollar. A Sockna man 
came with me from Sockna, who was the proprietor of one single slave. I asked 
if he had anything else to sell in Tripoli. He replied—*I haye another slave in 
Tripoli.” He was an old man, and suffered great bodily pain en route, his only 
food being dates and a little barley meal, with a few drops of fat in it when 
boiled ; and this is the food of most of these merchants. N evertheless, he told 
me he should return to Mourzouk, and continue his little pedlaring in slaves. 
This single fact proves more than anything how difficult it will be to put down 
this traffic unless the slave-market be closed at once, and the demand cut off; for 
although the ten dollars’ duty has broken the neck of the traffic, in reducing the 
profits to nothing, the merchants still cling to this miserable commerce as drown- 
ing men catching at straws. 

Senna was also very abundant this season, owing to the great quantity of 
rain which had fallen in the early port of the winter in the upper Saharan districts 
of Aheer, where it is cultivated to a great extent. During the holding of the 
souk about one hundred and twenty camel-loads arrived at Ghat; and in the 
spring, three times this quantity would be brought. A camel-load of senna will 
fetch fifteen dollars, and the bundles of senna weigh from one to one and a half 
cantar each. It is usually sold at Ghat at from four to five dollars the cantar; 
but this year it rose to five and a half, and six dollars, It is not well sifted, and 
is full of dust and small wood. 

Elephants’ teeth is quite a different article as to weight and price. A camel- 
load will fetch two hundred dollars, and is sixty dollars the cantar. It is collected 
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at Kanou, but is brought principally from the Bornou districts, and farther south- 
east in the Interior. It was scarce at Ghat this year. About one hundred and 
sixty camels were brought down, but very little of it was sold in Ghat, being 
purchased for the market of Tripoli, in Soudan, and mostly belonging to the 
Ghadamsee merchants. 

Haj Ibrahim, the greatest Tripoline merchant at the souk, reckoned his 
profit on senna at two dollars the cantar. Elephants’ teeth, like most articles, 
vary in price, according to the supply. 

I may mention, for I am anxious to collect all the details of this commerce 
and souk, that a camel will carry three cantars of senna, or elephants’ teeth, 
but some only two or two and a half. The merchants pay the Arabs three dollars 
per cantar, for carrying these articles from Ghat to Tripoli, a distance of forty- 
five days’ journey. The Governor of Ghadames last year, on a dispute between 
the merchants and the camel-drivers, fixed the freight of conveying goods from 
Ghadames to Ghat, twenty days’ journey over desert, at twelve and a half 
Tunisian piastres, or about two dollars the cantar. This, however, satisfied 
neither party. The Touaricks of Ghat conveyed goods much cheaper, but this 
season they were occupied by the Shanbah war. The conveyance of a camel- 
load of goods from Tripoli to Ghadames, fifteen days’ journey, was last year 
two dollars, common freight. 

The united value of the three principal objects of commerce, exported from 
Soudan and the Interior generally, and brought to the souk during the past year, 
may be fairly and summarily stated as follows:— 


Dollars. 

Slaves, 900, at an average of 30 dollars each - - - 27,000 
Elephants’ teeth, 160 camel-loads, at 200 dollars each - - 32,000 
Senna, 120 camel-loads, at 15 dollars each - > - - 2,000 
61,000 


It is very important to observe that this is their respective value in Ghat. 
At Tripoli it will be increased one-third, which third is the available profit of 
the European and native merchants. And on getting to the markets of Europe, 
this value will at least be doubled, or one hundred and twenty-two thousand 
dollars. 

Besides these three staple objects of commerce, there were many other little 
things at the Ghat souk, in addition to a largish quantity of ostrich feathers 
and Soudan cotton, Ghoor-nuts, and Bekhoor. But in my letter from Ghadames, 
I have given you a list of Soudanic commerce, and it is unnecessary to go over 
the ground again. But I copy the following from my journal :— 

« Ghat, 24 January, 1846.—A great quantity of provisions is brought from 
Soudan and Aheer to this place; such as semen, ghusub, dried meat, dried fruit, 
almonds, (which are double,) hard cheese, and, peppers, (which are exceedingly 
strong.) Also, many small articles of manufacture, such as sandals, wooden 
combs, leathern bags, purses, and bottles, skin-bags for water, whips, leathern 
pillow-cases, &c., &e. Besides arms in great quantities, supplying from time to 
time the whole fifteen thousand warrior louaricks of Ghat, such as spears, lances, 
(and some of these all metal), daggers, broadswords, leathern shields, &e. Tron 
is found in Soudan, and manufactured into many useful articles. As to the brass, 
with which many iron implements are inlaid, I don’t know where it comes from, 
but I imagine it is imported from the Western Coast. The sword-blades are not 
manufactured in Soudan, but brought from Europe and America. All the 
Soudanie manufactures above enumerated, are yery good specimens of workman- 
ship, and I really think superior to the manufactures of the Arabs and Moors on 
the Barbary coast. 

“Beef is cut into shreds, and without salt, dried in the sun and wind. It 
will afterwards keep for years. Fish is brought down from the lake Tshad, in 
Bornou, in the same way.” 

The Touaricks detest white clothing of any sort, as much as the Moors detest 
black. The consequence is, that the commerce in black, dark, and light blue 
cottons, from Soudan, some of them highly glazed and shining, is very con- 
siderable. The indigo used in dyeing these cottons is very badly prepared, the 
plant being simply thrown into a pond of water, to ferment with the articles to 
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be coloured; and after a certain time, the cottons are taken out, pressed, glazed, 
and dried. But the effect is very troublesome in wearing, the dark colour con- 
tinually wearing off and besmearing and begriming the whole person*. It is 
supposed that formerly indigo was an article of export from Soudan, but the art 
of preparing now being lost a little good indigo is imported. 

Of live animals, only sheep and parrots were brought from Soudan to the 
Ghat souk. This species of sheep is well known; but I cannot help observing 
what an agile and strong animal is this Soudanie sheep. First of all, he is the 
first and best walker of the whole caravan, and the last that feels fatigue and 
drops from exhaustion. He crops herbage as the camel en route, and will go 
without water for half a dozen days. He is so formidable to the sheep of the 
Barbary coast, that I have seen a whole flock scamper away at the sight of him. 
He is tall, and his limbs strong and well proportioned. As he requires no wool 
to shelter him from the cold in the sultry regions of Central Africa, Providence 
has only given him a coat of hair like the goat, or much shorter; and his tail is 
like that of the common dog. The head offers nothing remarkable, but his look 
is bold, and his heart courageous: he attacks all strangers; and he is the only 
lord of freedom in marching over the Great Desert. The parrot is the blue- 
grey parrot, white round the eye, and scarlet and white tail, and black legs. Of 
course, it speaks in good grammatical Negro language. The sheep sells for two 
dollars and less, in Ghat; the parrot from five to eight dollars. Haj Essnousee, 
who returned with me, and brought sheep and parrots, pretended that he should 
sell the sheep for ten, and the parrots for twenty dollars each, in Tripoli. But 
this, I have heard since, is too high a price. 

In the purchase of articles at this souk, a curious distinction is made. No 
slaves are sold for money, all are bought by the exchange of merchandise; but 
all things of small value are purchased by money. Also senna and elephants’ 
teeth are sometimes purchased with money. 

The money in circulation at Ghat, is Spanish, with the exception of two small 
Turkish coins called karoobs, one of the value of about an English penny, and 
the other double this value. It is not the large Spanish pillared dollar which is 
in general circulation, but the quarter-dollars of Spain. There is not a great 
quantity in circulation, and it is brought from Touat and Morocco. Five of these 
quarter-dollars go to make up the value of a whole Spanish dollar, and four of 
them go to make up the current ideal dollar, called the small dollar. The mer- 
chants of Soudan flatly refused all other money, and especiaily Turkish, which they 
detest more than they detest the Turks themselves. In fact, as a general rule, 
in travelling through these countries, every thing coming from the Turks is con- 
sidered either bad or vitiated. In Soudan, the Spanish dollaris current. There is 
also a good deal of American money brought from the Western Coast up the 
Niger. The greatest trial of patience for a European, is the slowness and dila- 
toriness with which all commercial transactions are carried on The merchants 
mostly spend two months in Ghat, at this Souk, to their own manifest detriment 
every way, and more particularly because provisions are excessively dear. But 
an African, or even a Moor or Arab, must waste two-thirds of every day of his 
life, Such is fate bound up with the indolence of theirinmost soul. T repeatedly 
told the merchants, that the whole transactions of this souk would be finished 
in two days in Europe. And they believed me too. But, nevertheless, they 
continued to go on in their shocking laziness, through forty or fifty long days, 
bartering, bargaining, and wrangling. After waiting half a month before the 
souk was opened, a slave was heard of one day; talked about the next day ; 
searched out the day after; seen the next; price thought of the next; price 
offered the next; squabblings next; reflections next; price fixed next: goods 
assorted next; goods squabbled about next; bargain upset next; new disputes 
next; final arrangement next; goods delivered next; slave delivered next, &c., 
&c., &c.; and the whole of this horrible and most melancholy exhibition of hu- 
man folly and cupidity is wound up by a few parched peas, 2 few Barbary 
almonds, and a little tobacco, being given as a present to the Soudan merchants ; 
and the two lazy wranglers separate with as much apparent friendship and 
mutual self-complacency as if they had just settled the arrangement of the mer- 
cantile affairs of all Africa. If it be a compliment to the Negro and Soudan 
merchants, and their wit for striking a bargain, I may subjoin, that these mere 
chants are as acute and dexterous in these souk disputes, as their Arab and 


* The women look very droll with the tips of their noses, their high cheek bones, and centres of 
their chins all blackened. 
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Moorish competitors of the North. Indeed, during my whole intercourse with 
the free negroes and slaves of the Interior, I saw nothing in them to prevent 
them rising to a scale of civilization equal to that of North Africa. 

I take the liberty of referring to a very prevalent vulgar error, repeated in 
a thousand publications, originating from Leo Africanus, and copied by Shaw and 
all succeeding writers, on the trade of the Great Desert. Dr. Shaw says,— 
“ At a certain time of the year, in the winter if I am not mistaken, they (the 
western Moors,) make this journey in a numerous caravan, carrying along with 
them coral and glass beads, bracelets of horn, knives, scissors, and such like 
trinkets. When they arrive at the places appointed, which is on such a day of 
the moon, they find in the evening several different heaps of gold-dust lying at a 
small distance from each other, against which the Moors place so many of their 
trinkets as they judge will be taken in exchange for them: If the Nigritians, 
the next morning, approve of the bargain, they take up the trinkets and leave 
the gold-dust, or else make some deductions from the latter. In this manner they 
transact their exchange without seeing one another, or without the least instance 
of dishonesty or perfidiousness on their part.” This curious instance of Nigritian 
commerce has most certainly been copied from the following passage in Hero- 
dotus, proving the high antiquity of the ingenious fable. “ It is their custom,” 
(the Carthaginians,) says the father of history, “ on arriving among them, (the 
people beyond the columns of Hercules,) to unload their vessels, and dispose 
their goods along the shore; this done, they again embark and make a great 
smoke from on board. The natives seeing this, come down immediately to the 
shore, and placing a quantity of gold, by way of exchange, retire. The Cartha- 
ginians then land a second time, and if they think the gold equivalent, they 
take it and depart; if not, they again go on board their vessels. The inhabit- 
ants return and add more gold till the crews are satisfied. The whole is con- 
ducted with the strictest integrity, for neither will the one touch the gold till 
they have left an adequate value in merchandise, nor will the other remove the 
goods till the Carthaginians have taken away the gold.” This story, unhappily 
for the guileless simplicity of the Soudan merchants and the honesty of the 
Moors, like many other stories, is too good to be true. I made inquiries from 
merchants who had lived all their life-time at Timbuctoo, and knew the gold 
.districts perfectly well, but they never had heard of this pretty mode of barter. 

Of European and Moorish merchandise brought to the souk of Ghat, I 
have already given you a list in the letters from Ghadames. I simply relate now 
one fact, to give an idea of the trade carried on, and the profits of the mer- 
chants of the North. I purchased a barracan, of a light fine quality, for three 
Spanish dollars, which could have been purchased at Tripoli, forty-five days’ 
journey from this, for two mahboubs; but I purchased this with money to give 
away as a present; if it had been bartered away to the Soudan merchants, in 
exchange for slaves or goods, the nominal value would have been four dollars. 
Haj Ibrahim reckoned his profits at from 25 to 30 per cent. on goods brought 
from Tripoli, but this is rather below the rate of profits generally. 


The Slave Traffic in Ghat and the Great Desert. 


In communicating to you information upon this inhuman and nefarious 
traffic, which apparently defies all the Christian feeling and philanthropy of the 
world to extinguish it, as I found it in Ghat and the Great Desert, I must 
beg to refer you to what I have already written in my letter to you of the 23rd 
ultimo. In that letter I deduced the following general facts from information 
contained in my journal. : 

Ist. That the slave-traffic is on the increase in the Great Desert. 

2nd. That slaves were flogged to death en route from Ghat to Tripoli, and 
others are over-driven or starved to death. 

3rd. That the youngest female slaves (children of four or five years of age, ) 
were violated by their brutal captors or masters en route from Bornou to Ghat and 
Fezzan, by the Tibboos*. 


* There is a great variety of character amongst the Tibboos The western tribes are mostly 
peaceable traders, but the eastern, who inhabit the mountains of Tibesti, are little more than fero- 
cious bandits. Their features vary from the common negro features, some having thin lips and 
aquiline noses like Europeans ; but they are the worst slave-dealers in all Central Africa, being the 
most brutal and licentious. P 
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4th. That slave children, of five years of age, walk more than one hundred 
and thirty days over the Great Desert and other districts of Africa, before they 
can reach the slave-market of Tripoli to be sold. 

5th. That three-fourths of the slave traffic of the Great Desert and Central 
Africa is supported by the money and goods of European merchants, resident in 
Tunis, Tripoli, Algiers, and Egypt. 

6th. That a considerable traffic in slaves is carried on in the southern pro- 
vinces of Algiers, under French protection, by the Souf and Shanbah Arabs. 

7th. That at present there are no wars carried on but those for the 
capture of slaves, in Central Africa, to supply the markets of Tripoli and Con- 
stantinople. To this I add, 

8th. That slaves are the grand staple commerce of the Soudan and 
Bornou caravans, and without slaves this commerce would hardly exist. 
This was the case some thirty years ago, when Major Denham visited Bornou. 
The Sheikh of Bornou said to the Major: “You say we are all the sons of one 
Father; you say also that the sons of Adam should not sell each other, and you 
know everything. God has given you all great talents; what are we to do? 
The Arabs who come here will have nothing else but slaves. Why do you not 
send us merchants ?” 

On arriving at Ghat, I cautiously began my inquiries on this inhuman 
traffic, fearing to precipitate the principal object of my mission to the Great 
Desert. I found, however, that the merchants would take time by the forelock, 
for they spontaneously began the discussion of the subject, and I was looked 
upon as an abolition agent, the Ottoman Government taking good care to put 
them on the gui vive as to my mission. Nevertheless, the Ghadamsee merchants 
consulted me on the probable duration of the traffic, in order that they might 
not purchase slaves, and on their return to Tripoli find the market shut up. 

The first complaint I heard was, that the slaves were very dear, selling from 
thirty to one hundred dollars each. This was attributed to the arrival of several 
merchants direct from Tripoli, not before competitors in the market. And this 
dearness of price continued all the souk, notwithstanding there was the unusual 
supply of some 800 by the winter's caravan: 100 slaves had arrived a month 
before, brought by the Tibboos from Bornou. The next fact I learnt was, that 
nearly all the slaves of the present Soudan caravan were the property of the - 
Touaricks of Aheer, an enterprising commercial people, and in whose hands is 
most of the Interior commerce of Soudan. These slaves were sold in Ghat; 
but the rest were the property of the Ghadamsee merchants who are settled in 
Kanou, and who are connected with the commercial houses of this Desert oasis. 

It is necessary to distinguish between the slave-dealers of Aheer, the 
Touaricks, and the semi-negroes of the Tibboo country, which latter carry on 
the traffic between Fezzan and Bornou. The Touaricks of Aheer, whose dis- 
tinctive national name is Kylouy, s,\.‘, are represented as being most mild 
and gentle in their treatment of the poor slaves, never laying a finger on them 
during their long and weary traverse of some sixty or seventy days from Soudan, 
nor violating the women and girls. But they do not feed them much, and in 
the latter part of the route the miserable famished slaves are obliged to subsist 
principally on herbage, which they pick up on the line of route. When the 
Touaricks conduct slaves for others through this route they charge them seven 
dollars per head. On the other hand, the Tibboos, negroes, and semi-negroes, 
the most barbarous and inhuman inhabitants of this part of the world, excepting, 
perhaps, the mongrel Arab-Negro race of Wadai, treat their slaves with the 
greatest brutality. Children of four and five years of age are violated. And their 
usual brutal plan is to sleep with a different female slave every night, until the 
whole are debauched and violated. This they esteem the quintessence of human 
felicity, and I was told in Mourzouk, that the Moors of Fezzan and Tripoli follow 
in all things the sensual habits of the Tibboos: the Moors even exceed the Tibboos 
in their lecherous fondness for plunging into this barbarous sensuality with the 
Negro race. 

{ made unceasing inquiries about the mode in which slaves were obtained in 
Central Africa. I got information from every one, but particularly from the 
Touaricks of Aheer, themselves, both captors as well as principal slave-dealers. 
The result of my inquiries was, as above stated, that slaves were now obtained, 
first-hand, by private kidnapping and marauding expeditions, and not by wars 
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between the kingdoms of the Interior. The matchlock is the principal weapon 
of capture, the Negroes of the Interior being frightened to death at guns. At 
pregent, there is but one exception to the statement of general peace in Central 
Africa. This is the war which the Tibboo Prince of Zinder, a soldier of fortune 
and an usurper, is now carrying on against the Fullan* (commonly called 
Fellatah,) kingdoms of Sondan. Zinder is situated midway between Bornou and 
Kanou. The Tibboo is successful, and has already captured two provinces of the 
Fullans. But it is probable, as the prince is a vassal of the Sheikh of Bornou, 
and has excited the jealousy of his master, this useless war of mere conquest 
will soon be stopped. The war has, however, supplied the markets with Fullan 
slaves, some of them of the most beautiful features, almost European, and of a 
complexion approaching white. The Moorish merchants look upon the Fullan race 
as simple Arab Mulattoes. I cannot give any minutiz of the capture of slaves. I 
questioned many of the slaves, but got unsatisfactory answers. All that I could 
learn was, that they were mostly carried off during the darkness of the night 
from their native homes, and conveyed through many countries until they 
arrived where they were. But so great was their terror of their captors, that 
though brought afterwards in troops of hundreds by a few men, they never or 
rarely dared to run away. But from the merchants I learnt that the slaves were 
purchased from freebooting kidnappers, and collected several months at Kanou, 
until the caravan was ready to start. The great slave captors now are the 
Touaricks of Aheer, and the Tibboos. Formerly, the Touaricks of Ghat cap- 
tured many slaves, and went on periodical marauding parties, each returning with 
a booty of three, seven, ten, or twenty slaves. But of late years they have aban- 
doned this man-stealing trade, partly, 1 was told, from disgust, and partly because 
occupied with the war against the Shanbah, the latter motive, no doubt, 
having the greater influence. In general, the slaves may be said to pass through 
the following hands before they are finally sold in Constantinople, now the usual 
place of their final destination:— 

The kidnappers and man-stealers of Soudan—receivers of the stolen men— 
merchants in Kanou—slaye-dealers from the north—Tripoline merchants at Ghat 
—slave-dealers in the town of Tripoli—slave-dealers in Constantinople—besides 
various intermediate agents. And we must not forget that these poor human- 
brute-cattle are liable to be sold all their life-time. 

The Negroes brought from Soudan to Ghat belong to almost all the coun- 
tries of Central Africa, as far to the south as Noufee, and seven days from the 
Atlantic or the Niger. And although the Mohammedan slave-dealers pretend 
that it is against the law of their religion to purchase Mussulman slaves, yet 
many of the slaves are really nominal Mohammedans, and are captured in coun- 
tries nominally professing the religion of the Prophet of Mecca, so that no feeling 
however tender, no principle however sacred, can thwart the cupidity of the 
slave-dealer. Some of the Negroes are called Jews, and the reason is, because 
they practise circumcision, and keep a seventh day as a holyday. It is probable 
that these notions were introduced anciently vid Abyssinia, where before the 
Christian era there were converts to Judaism. The rest of the Negroes are 
called vulgarly Christians, in the same way as all Mohammedans are called by us 
Turks. The Housa slaves are the best-looking, especially the women, who are 
really very pretty Negresses, and celebrated for their beauty all over Africa. But 
I observed that the most intelligent Negroes were brought from Timbuctoo; some 
of these latter Negroes are also of gigantic strength. 

Nearly all the Bornon slaves are brought from Mandara and Begharmy, in 
which countries paganism is the national religion. My Negro servant was a 
Mandara slave, captured when quite a child?. The Bornou slave caravans 
arrive at Mourzouk twice a year. In Bornou a young male slave costs ten dollars 
in goods, but paid in money six, and a young female slave fetches from fifteen to 
eighteen dollars, The price of purchase is somewhat higher in Soudan, 

The profits of the Moorish, or even Soudan merchants, are certainly not very 
great, unless they can buy them first hand in Soudan. For supposing they gave 
twenty dollars for the finest slave in the Soudan market, at Kanou, it will cost 


* (.)33. Our travellers ought to have preserved, or rather originated, the true spelling of 
Fullan, and not Fellatah. But it is said the former is the Soudanic and the latter the Bornouese term. 

+ Though he professes Mohammedanism, I never once saw him at his prayers ; and the Moors 
now are grown very indifferent as to the religion of their slaves. 
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ten dollars en route to Ghat, and before sold; if it is sold here for forty dollars it is sold 
well, leaving at the most possible only ten dollars profit for the Soudan slave-dealers. 
The Tripoline merchant, taking the slave at forty dollars, then pays five or eight 
dollars to get it to Tripoli, and before he sells it he must pay other ten dollars 
duty, which raises the cost price in the Tripoline market to nearly sixty dollars. 
Now if he can sell it for seventy he considers himself fortunate, but the greater 
part are sold at some five or six dollars profit. And this year I have received 
intelligence since my arrival here, that all the Ghadamsee and Tripoline mer- 
chants, who have just brought slaves from Fezzan and Ghat, will lose money, and 
not a little, the market being overstocked with human cattle, and exportation to 
Constantinople being very slow. We must also take into account the enormous 
per centage which the European merchants get upon the goods credited to these 
slave-dealers. 

It is these merchants and the Ottoman Government who are sole gainers in 
this traffic of human flesh. A faint idea may be conveyed to the mind by casting 
up the duty-money levied upon the slaves which were brought by the last Soudan 
winter caravan. This caravan brought about eight hundred slaves, say in round 
numbers, including those a short time before imported vid Ghat from Bornou, 
one thousand. The duty on each is ten dollars, and thus: 


1000 slaves, 
10 dollars each of duty will make 
10,000 dollars. 


This is the winter caravan; there is, besides, the summer caravan, which 
brings about a-third of that number of slaves. Then there is Fezzan, between 
which country and Bornou a great trade of slaves is carried on. The amount of 
slaves introduced into Tripoli, vid Fezzan and Mourzouk, coming from both 
Bornou and Soudan, during the last three years, is as follows :— 


In 1843 ; ; ; ‘ : ; 2,200 
In 1844 , q y ; P ‘ 1,200 
In 1845 ‘ ‘ . : ‘ ‘ 1,100 

4,500 


Happily we see here some decrease. However, I believe it arises not from any 
desire of abatement in the traffic, or want of speculation in merchants, but from 
the interruption which the caravans have met with recently from the emigration 
of the son of Abd-el-Geleel, with some two thousand Arabs, to Bornou, these 
Arabs having made several freebooting expeditions, and so terrified the merchants 
of Bornou, that although two small caravans arrive yearly with slaves stealthily, 
and passing through bye-roads and unfrequented routes, the once famous Bor- 
nou caravan, consisting of thousands of slaves, has been entirely stopped for three 
years past. This, I believe, sufficiently accounts for the decrease. But as the 
Bornou caravan is expected next winter, the Arabs of Abd-El-Geleel having 
agreed to let it pass, we shall soon be able to ascertain whether the apparent 
decrease is founded on a disinclination to engage in this inhuman traffic. The 
principal slave-merchants who visit Mourzouk come from Bengazi and Egypt. 

Slaves are brought from Wadai, a large and powerful Arab-Negro king- 
dom, lying between Bornou and Upper Egypt; but the number brought to 
Mourzouk is very few. There is, however, a great number exported by another 
route to Bengazi, in caravans of more than one thousand; these caravans are 
biennial. Wadai is an unexplored country, full of riches of cattle, skins, grain, 
&c. But the immorality of the people is as notorious as their wealth. The capital 
is continually convulsed with sanguinary fights amongst the inhabitants, whilst 
intoxication is almost an universal vice. The military force is great. I was 
told by the Sultan of Ghat that they could bring into the field one hundred thou- 
sand men; and my information from better authorities in Mourzouk confirmed 
this statement. Wadai is an active rival and enemy of Bornou. It is strange 
that so powerful a people, and so rich, should not have attracted the attention 
of Mehemet Ali, as this kingdom lies upon the frontiers of his own. If that 
great prince had pushed his conquests in south-west Africa, and established 
regular governments in the Negro countries at the base of the Mountains of the 
Moon, and the kingdoms of Mandara and Begharmy and Wadai, instead of his 
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fruitless campaigning in Syria, he would have deserved the warmest acknow- 
ledgments of an enlightened and civilized posterity, as well as raised his fame 
in his own age. 

But to return from this digression. If then the average winter caravan of 
Soudan introduces one thousand slaves into Tripoli, we may fairly state this a 
third of the annual number imported vid Ghat, Ghadames, Fezzan, and Bengazi; 
and this will make the import money of Government on three thousand slaves 
thirty thousand dollars per annum. Besides, if a slave is conveyed to Mour- 
zouk, thence to Tripoli, and thence to Stamboul; such is the rate of duty :— 


Three dollars at Mourzuk, 
Ten dollars at Tripoli, and 
Ten dollars at Constantinople, 


making twenty-three dollars levied on each slave imported into the Ottoman 
territories. Will the Porte easily relinquish such a lucrative traffic, and will it 
not continue to allege its religious scruples for the maintenance thereof? 

But the one thousand slaves imported during the winter from Soudan, vid 
Ghat, produce in the markets of Tripoli, on an average, fifty dollars each, the 
present mediate price. And these slaves are mostly purchased with the goods of 
European merchants in Tripoli, on which goods the said merchants get at least 
25 per cent, thus making their profit on the sale of one thousand slaves, 
belonging to the annual winter Soudan caravan, 12,000 dollars. But this 
is only a third of the annual amount. Their whole profits during the year 
may be justly calculated at 36,000 dollars. We may conclude, therefore, and 
most reasonably so, that neither the Turkish Government nor the European 
merchants of Tripoli, will very willingly abandon a traffic so lucrative to them, or 
give any information about it without compulsion, or aid us in any way in its 
suppression, and a trafic, compared with the other trade and resources of Tripoli, 
to them deserving the epithet of enormously lucrative. 

I add a word or two concerning the European manufactures given in ex- 
change for slaves at the slave-mart of Ghat. These articles consist of silk, raw and 
in thread, of a very inferior quality, more like fine cotton; red and green cloth, 
infamously bad; writing-paper, of the most common, thick, rough, sort; small 
carpet rugs, equally ordinary; trumpery beads of various sorts, made mostly 
at Venice and Trieste; English penny looking-glasses and two-penny razors; 
and some common coloured woollens, manufactured at Mesurata, in Tripoli. It 
was for detestable rubbish of this sort that human beings were purchased at the 
mart of Ghat! I attended many sales, and could not discover anything else 
which was given in exchange for that animated rational being, who is stamped 
with the image of God. 

I made inquiries of the Soudan people respecting the traffic in slaves carried 
on by Europeans on the Western Coast of Africa. But unfortunately these 
people spoke very little Arabic. I learnt, however, from signs, and a few syl- 
lables, such as noticing my white (rather brown) face, imitating the iron collar 
round the neck, tying the hands, &c., &c.; that white men came up the Niger a 
long way, bought slaves with goods and dollars, put the slaves in irons, and con- 
veyed them down the river. I made out that the names of Portuguese and 
Americans as engaged in this Niger traflic of slaves. I also met with some 
merchants who had seen the English steamers at Noufee, during the late fatal 
expedition; but these people did not appear to have the least idea that that 
expedition was connected at all with the suppression of the Slave Trade. 

Of the treatment which the poor slaves receive from their masters, in their 
long and painful journeyings over the Great Desert, 1 have already said enough, 
and it is of no use descanting on the sufferings of these unfortunate beings, the 
victims of mercantile cupidity and brutish sensuality. I shall only copy a few 
passages from my journal, sufficient, I think, for the object I have in view, to 
prove that “the middle passage” of “the ocean of stone and sand,” is equal in 
miseries and horrors to that of “ the ocean of the mighty waters.” For myself, I 
have this great advantage, that I quote from descriptions of scenes to which I 
was an eye-witness, and no longer rely upon the testimony of others. 

“Oasis of Sirdalas—10th February, 1846. This morning I went to pay a 
visit to Haj Ibrahim, and seeing a young female slave close by, very ill, I said, 
‘You had better leave her here with the daughter of the Marabout, or she'll die 
like the other (a slave dead the day oes ‘Qh, no,’ he replied, ‘that’s a 
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she-devil! Thinking she was perhaps sulky, I said no more. A few minutes 
after I heard the noise of a whipping, and turning round I saw, to my great 
surprise, Haj Ibrahim lashing with a thick whip of bull’s hide the unfortunate 
slave. 1 was much displeased at this, for I thought she might have been cured 
of her sulks without resorting to brutal whipping. About a quarter of an hour 
afterwards | saw Haj Omer, Haj Ibrahim’s Moorish servant, going towards the 
grave-yard of the Marabout shrine, and instantly suspecting something had hap- 
pened, I followed him. On arriving at the place, I said, ‘What are you going 
to do?’ He answered, ‘Dig a grave.’ ‘What, I rejoined, ‘are you going 
to dig a grave for the slave whom your master has just been whipping? He 
said, ‘ Yes,’ but was greatly ashamed to make the acknowledgment.” 

I here observe on this, that it is extremely difficult to ascertain when a slave 
really sulks*, and when ill from the sufferings of the route. There is no one to 
interpret their feelings. If they say they are exhausted they are not believed ; 
when they drop down from utter exhaustion, they are flogged and tied by the 
wrist or the neck behind a camel, and so inhumanly dragged along. And these 
cases of extreme weakness and helplessness are confounded with any innocent 
tricks a slave may play to get a ride, or any other alleviation of his sufferings over 
the fearful and melancholy Desert. 

“ En route from Ghat to Fezzan—17th February. This evening two little 
children were most shockingly flogged for picking up some moist succulent her- 
bage, and chewing it during the heat and thirst of the day’s march. The excuse 
for flogging them was, that in picking up herbage they might gather and eat some 
which would produce diarrhea. But on the route of Aheer, the poor little 
things had been taught and encouraged to pick up herbs for their ordinary 
subsistence.” 

“ Ghadames, 7th March.— Oasis of Fezzan. To-day a Negress girl of about 
twelve years of age was tied, first by the neck, and then by the wrist, behind a camel. 
She fell soon from exhaustion, and was dragged over the sharp stones of the 
Desert several yards before she was picked up. Her legs, when raised from the 
ground, were all lacerated, and streaming with blood.” 

“ Omm-E]-Abeed, 16th March.—Route of Fezzan. This evening, just at 
sunset, the Mandara slave came near to my encampment and mumbled some- 
thing to my Negro servant. Looking at him, I saw he asked Said to beg me to 
do something on his behalf. Ina few minutes a slave belonging to another 
master came up to him and began to console him, saying, ‘Go, go.’ They both 
then took up hands-full of sand and scattered it on their foreheads and chins, 
performing some negro incantations to avert an impending evil. This done, they 
burst into tears, and sobbed aloud. By this time I learnt that Haj Essnousee 
had sent for the Mandara slave to beat him. I then asked for what? The 
slaves returned, ‘ For nothing.’ But this I could not believe. Looking towards 
the encampment of Haj Essnousee I saw him greatly excited, and heard him call 
to two other slaves, ‘Fetch him—fetch him!” These slaves—I almost cursed 
them in my heart—came running to my encampment like two blood-hounds, and 
seized the wretched slave, their brother in bondage, and dragged him off to his 
enraged master. The poor fellow, from fear and trembling, could not stand upon 
his legs, and was held up by his captors. On arriving at Haj Essnousee’s 
encampment this ferocious Moor took him aside, and the two slaves pinning him 
down, flogged him with a huge slave-whip until the Desert was literally filled with 
his cries! continuing to flagellate his bare body until Haj Essnousee himself was 
exhausted with administering the brutal flogging. The Arabs of the caravan, who 
were near, got upon their legs, from sheer annoyance of the sound of the whip and 
the cries of the slave, but, like dastardly cravens, contented themselves with 
looking on, silent and motionless. I was not near enough to Tripoli to justify an 
effectual interference. I went up after the business was over and asked Haj 
Essnousee, why he had flogged the slave? He replied, still excited, ‘Oh, he'll 
not eat; he’sa devil: it is necessary that there should be one devil amongst the 
slaves.’ This was the only satisfaction which I got, and I afterwards learnt that 
the poor Mandara slave was flogged for no other reason but to gratify the eapricious 
cruelty of Haj Essnousee. This Sockna Moor was born to be a slave-dealer 


* The negro is subject to sulks, even when not in the Desert. The n call it Boree, and 
believe, when they see one another sulk, that the devil, or Boree, has got hold of the sulky person. 
This answers admirably well to our b/ue-devils. Such are the approximations of civilized and savage 
life, or the universality of human feelings and vagaries. 
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and slave-driver, a cunning ferocity and genuine Moorish sensuality being stamped 
upon his countenance. He is a considerable merchant, and was highly recom- 
mended to me at Mourzouk, and by the British Vice-Consul. But I was enabled 
to study his character en route, and found him what is so strongly marked upon 
his features. When he was too indolent to get up to beat his slaves, he was 
accustomed to throw stones at them; when flogging the female slaves, if he could 
not succeed in rousing their sensibility, on their dropping upon the Desert from 
over-driving, by simple flogging, he would poke up their persons with a stick. 
However, I got a trifling satisfaction upon this monster in human shape. On 
arriving at Tajoura, the gardens and villages which join those of Tripoli, one of 
the female slaves dropped down from over-exhaustion, the blood oozing copiously 
from her mouth ; and she could not be got forward by the camel-drivers. The 
slave-merchant cried out, ‘ Beat her—beat her!’ But no one obeying, he took a 
thick stick, and jumped off his camel, and ran up to beat her. Seeing this, 
L also immediately jumped off my camel, and taking, besides, a good-sized stick, 
ran after him. He was upon the point of commencing his brutal flogging when 
1 said to him, ‘Stop: mind what you are about ; we are now in Tripoli,’ holding 
up my stick to strike him if he began. He immediately fell back, screaming, 
‘That’s a she-devil!’ But I had all the people on my side who collected from 
Tajoura, and he was obliged to put her on the back of a camel, and she kept her 
place till we arrived at Tripoli. 

“Two days before we arrived at Sockna, in the open Desert, a poor Negress 
went blind and mad by fatigue and over-driving. What a happiness if she had 
died or been flogged to death! She would then have eseaped two of the heaviest 
of human calamities, together with the curse of slavery. 

« It is, however, but fair to add here that Haj Essnousee is merely the type of 
the Tibboo slave-dealers, and not of the Moors generally; they are usually less 
ferocious, and flog their slaves less brutally.” 

I shall only trouble you with a short account of a ghiblee, or hot wind 
from the south. 

“ Route Fezzan, Ist April. To-day a ghiblee in all its foree Fis ad 
I never was so astonished as to see the Negroes to-day. They seemed as if they 
could bear any cold better than a hot wind. They got behind the bushes, behind 
the camels, held up their barracans, walked behind the Arabs, creeped along the 
ground, and invented all possible expedients to shelter themselves from this 
simoou of the Desert. The Arabs certainly bore it much better; and whilst 
pitying the suffering slaves, I could not help admiring the physical superiority of 
the white man over the black man, for the former kept up his head, whilst the 
latter shrunk away, notwithstanding that in the native clime of the Negro heat 
reigns eternally in all its fiery fervours. This also explains why the Negro never 
crosses the Desert unless forced away by the man-stealing Touarick. But this 
was evidently a slave-driving day, and the poor helpless creatures were driven 
along by repeated strokes of the lash with the most extreme violence. Haj 
Essnousee distinguished himself this sad day by an unusual display of active 
ferocity, chasing the slaves along the route, flogging those unmercifully who hap- 
pened to loiter behind, or fall to the ground from exhaustion. At length the 
wind got ferociously choking and stifling; heaven and earth, indeed, seemed to 
conspire against the poor slaves ! It was an awful moment, when the Atheist 
might have exclaimed, Where is God ‘—has He abandoned his creatures? But 
we encamped, and covered ourselves up, from fright of the storm, as well as to 
be able to breathe.”’ 

I mention a fact here to show you what changes of temperature the Great 
Desert is subject to, as well as Barbary generally. After this ghiblee we had 
another, two days further on. This was even stronger than the one now men- 
tioned, and we at once encamped. We had not encamped more than an hour 
when the wind suddenly shifted to the north, and we all felt the cold as severe 
as the hot wind oppressive. Then, within two days of Tripoli, after a sultry day, 
we had a cold sand-storm (for we Were amongst the sand-hills) filling the air with 
dreariness and darkness, and blinding our eyes. Here again the whip alone 
could keep the slaves on their legs. We encamped upon the sea shore, under 
the protection of a high cliff, which sheltered us from the savage gale which 
swept the bared bosom of the desert above. But here the poor slaves first saw 
the sea, the white surf chafing with angry roar at their feet; and their first sight 
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of this new element, in its wildest form, will be hereafter associated in memory 
with their most aggravated sufferings in journeying over the Great Desert. 

Of feeding and clothing the slaves I need only add one fact, that generally 
the Moors and Arabs are not sufficiently clothed and fed, and therefore it cannot 
be otherwise expected than that their slaves should also be ill clothed and fed. 
But there is this difference, that whereas the Arab and the Moor are from their 
childhood brought up to these hardships, the Negroes are expatriated from “a land 
flowing with milk and honey,” where provisions of every sort are so abundant 
that consumers are not found to enjoy the prodigious exuberance of nature in 
Central Africa. Their sufferings are extreme when they come to be fed ona 
few dates and a little barley-meal, or other grain. I have seen them arrive at 
Ghadames in every respect “living skeletons.” Some fare better; others get a 
woollen barracan by good luck; but mostly they are left with a tattered blue 
cotton Soudan shirt to shelter themselves from the keen blast of the North, 
which, in the Saharan winter, even dries up the strength and forces of the wild 
Touarick and the hardy Arab. 

All that I could personally do for these poor creatures was, to give them 
now and then something to eat, and to set the over-driven ones occasionally on 
the back of my camel, whilst I walked myself in the morning. But the Ottoman 
Government might mitigate greatly the horrors of the traffic, if they would, 
without any loss to their revenue from the duty on the slaves. I refer you to 
what I have already written to you on the mitigation of the evils of this traffic, 
as carried on in the Ottoman territory of Tripoli. 

I close the account of this catalogue of horrors—but indeed it is but a faint 
idea of the reality—by relating an anecdote of the Bashaw of Mourzouk, respect- 
ing the slave-dealers of Ghadames. Ona visit to him, he said to me, amongst 
other things, “I do detest the merchants of Ghadames. I wonder they did not 
get the Touaricks to murder you. They are the most miserable wretches upon the 
face of the earth; they are a nation of Jews. When they die, nothing is found 
in their houses, nor gold, nor silver, nor money, nor clothing, nor even anything 
to eat. It appears that God punishes them; in truth, He curses them, for dealing 
in slaves all their lifetime.” 

A few other words as to the means of suppressing this traffic. These means 
may be reduced to four, as to kind. 

Ist. Shutting up the markets of Tripoli and Constantinople. The traffic 
would then fall, from there being no demand. This may be called cutting off the 
branches and hewing down the trunk of the accursed tree of slavery. 

2nd. Promoting commerce, and the cultivation of available export articles 
in Central Africa, and so enabling the people to procure European merchandise 
without resorting to slaves. This may be called cutting off the poisonous stream 
of slavery at its source. This was the principle of the fatal expedition to the 
Niger a few years ago. 

3rd. Propagating Christianity in Central Africa. This is moral means, and 
the principle of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 

4th. Bribing the Touaricks, and other intermediate tribes, through whose 
countries the slave-caravans pass, to intercept and harrass the caravans, and so 
destroy the traffic. This is a half-measure, available when others cannot be put 
in practice. 

{ must confess I prefer the first as the most expeditious and effectual for 
present purposes, and | will give my reasons. By an interchange of notes and 
a little menace, with the aid and concurrence of other European Powers, Great 
Britain might obtain from the Porte the closing of the market in Tripoli, if not 
in Constantinople. But it will be an infinitely more difficult thing to teach the 
people of Central Africa that it is wrong to enslave their brethren, or to induce 
them to cultivate export articles of commerce, and so prevent recourse to export- 
ing of slaves. These are the obstacles :— 

(Ist.) The natural indolence of the Negro people, their inaptitude or unwil- 
lingness to apply themselves industriously to the culture of the soil. It is easier 
for them to steal their neighbours than to manufacture export goods, or grow 
raw produce of export. 

(2nd.) If they were willing, they are not powerful enough to withstand the 
army of the Touaricks of Soudan, and have not sufficient moral courage to pro- 
tect themselves against the allurements of the wily Moorish merchants. 

(3rd.) Christian missionaries, without an army, or the argument of bayonets, 
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would be ten thousand years converting th fan and Mohammedan countries of 
Central Africa to Christianity; for the age of miracles has gone by,—and it is 
now a question of human, not divine means. 

(4th.) It is, according to all appearances, though I would not by any means 
proscribe the African race, too much to expect they would themselves extinguish 
a traffic and system of things so manifestly flattering their own indolence, and a 
source of immediate profit, for any remote objects. 

(5th.) If the Negro kingdoms of Central Africa have ever such a large portion 
of available export produce, slaves would still be exported as objects of luxury 
and sensuality, to fill the harems of Mohammedans in North Africa, in the same 
way as parrots and apes are exported for amusement. 

But of the two classes of means, or the second and third, we should perhaps 
be more efficaciously successful in the end, were we to begin with the inculeation 
of the doctrines of Christianity. 

Finally, I am firmly of an opinion, that unless we are willing to wait ten 
or twenty thousand years, or rather to abandon the project altogether, there are 
no other means of suppressing the slave-trade and civilizing Africa, but those of 
shutting up the markets of the coast; so absolutely stopping the demand, and 
introducing a moral system condemnatory of slavery in every form, like Christi- 
anity, and this if not at the edge of the sword, at least by other powerful, all- 
paramount, and coercive measures. All that has been done up to this moment 
in Central Africa, in the way of civilization, was accomplished through the conquest 
of Kokhlan, or Negro countries, by the wandering tribes of the Great Desert, 
Touaricks, or Arabs, or Fullans, Creole Arabs, who imposed upon the Pagans the 
pure Deism of the Koran, and prohibited human sacrifices, so preparing them 
for the purer and sublimer doctrines of the Christian religion. 


NOTE. 


Songs of the female Slaves, en route over the Great Desert. 


“ Sebbou, March 10, 1846. Oases of Fezzan.—This evening the female slaves 
were unusually merry and excited in singing, and I had the curiosity to ask 
my servant Said what they were singing about. As several spoke the language 
of his own country, Mandara and Bornou, he had no difficulty in answering 
the question. I had oftentimes asked the Moors about the merry songs and 
plaintive dirges of the Negresses, but could never get a satisfactory answer. 
Said replied at first, “Oh, they're singing of Rubbee, (God).’ “What do 
you mean?” T rejoined impatiently. “Oh, don’t you know?” he continued; 
“they ask God to give them the Atkah*.” 

I. “Ts that all?—Said. “No, they say, ‘Where are we going to? The 
world is large. O God! where are we going? O God! shall we return again to 
our country ?’” 

ZI. “Is that all; what else ?’”—Said. “ They call to their remembrance their 
own country, Bornou, and say, ‘ Bornou was a pleasant country, full of all good 
things; but this is a bad country, and we are miserable, and are ready to sink 
down!” 

f. “Do they say anything more?”—Sard. “No; they repeat these words 
over and over again, and add, *O God! give us our atkah; let us go to our dear 
home!” 

1 am not surprised that the Moors never gave me a satisfactory answer 
when I asked them what the slaves sung. Who will say that the above words 
are not a very appropriate song? What, in truth, could have been more con- 
genially adapted to their present woeful condition? May pitying heaven hear 
the prayers of these poor creatures, give them their liberty, and restore them to 
_ their country. It, indeed, is not to be wondered at, that these bondswomen 
_ cheer their hearts with words and sentiments like the above; but I often 


* The Atkah is the freedom document, signed by a kady, in the presence of two witnesses. 
It is required that a liberated slave should always produce this document, if called for, as proof of 
his freedom. However, when he has been free many years, and lived in one place, the Atkah is no 
more thought of or asked for. 
U 
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observed that their fatigue ge wel nae great for them to strike up this — 
melancholy dirge; and many days together their plaintive strain never broke 
over the silence of the dreadful Desert ! | eG 

I take this opportunity of noticing the several love ditties and songs about 
returning warriors, the lovers of the sable maidens, attributed to these poor 
female slaves en route over the Desert, as found published in books. Now, I 
believe, all these are the invention of the slave-masters, embellished by the traveller. 
No! their song is, and was, and always will be, because it is the spontaneous voice 
of distressed nature appealing to the justice and help of the Author of all beings :— 

“OQ God! give us our freedom. Where are we going? the world is large 
and terrifies us ! 

“Shall we return again to our dear homes, where we lived happily, and 
enjoyed every blessing ? 

“But we are in a horrible country; all things frown upon us; we suffer, 
and are ready to die! 

“QO God! give us our freedom* !”” 


The Touaricks of Ghat. 


The Touaricks of the Great Desert are the only people, perhaps, deserving 
the epithet “peculiar,” in North and Central Africa, furnishing a perfectly 
novel study to the traveller in these remote and desolate regions. They are 
emphatically a nation of freedmen, though a nation of chiefs and princes, and 
have none of those odious, effeminate, and tyrannical vices which so darkly stain 
the Mohammedan people and princes of the Barbary coast, and the Kokhlan, or 
Negro countries of Central Africa. Every man is a tower of strength for him- 
self; and his desert hut or tent, situate in vast solitudes, is his own most inviolable 
home. The moral and physical temperance and endurance of the Touarick is 
most extraordinary. Last year, when on an expedition against the Shinbah Arabs, 
the Touarick warriors went without food and water for seven days! traversing 
the impassable wastes of sand-hills which form the horrid retreat of the famous 
Shanbah banditti. This extraordinary fact was communicated to me by the Sul- 
tan of the town of Ghat, otherwise [ could not have believed it. But such is 
the hardy nature of the Touarick, and his precarious supply of food, that he 
rarely eats more than once a day, and many days eats nothing. This is the first 
people that I have ever heard of, who do not eat every day; and though even in 
their own houses. Then as to good faith, although the Touarick is a Moham- 
medan, and has been taught by the fanatic Arabs and their Marabouts, to kill all 
Christians as “the enemies of God;” yet, when a Touarick gives his word to 
protect a Christian in or through his territory, that pledge is sacred, and in their 
own language, “there is no fear.” The Sheikhs continually reiterated in my ear, 
“ Ma-tihaf-sh,” “don’t fear;’ and they kept their word. The Touaricks are called 
by the Moors and Arabs of the coast, themselves men of a thousand words, and who 
at times pride themselves in their bad faith, “ A people of one word,” (kélam 
wahad), and most unquestionably so far as I was individually concerned, their word 
was one, and only one with me. Beyond freebooting expeditions, sometimes for the 
capture of slaves, and sometimes for the plunder of caravans, or more properly 
the levying of black-mail, which has been common in all ages, and to all wild 
tribes, I never heard of any acts of cruelty, assassination, or revenge, com- 
mitted by them; nay, more, whilst I was at Ghat, I never heard of a single case 
of murder, nor even manslaughter. To speak the truth, and nothing but the 
truth, the same remark is applicable to all parts of the Great Desert through 
which I travelled; and this is the land of barbarians! I could not help con- 
trasting this fact with those shocking events which are now passing in Europe, 
and which more particularly foreed themselves upon My mind when, after an 
absence of nine months, in the Sahara, a newspaper was put into my hands. [| 
refer to the horrid social war now raging in the Polish province of Gallicia, and the 
ruffian crimes nightly and daily perpetrated in a part of Ireland. Well might 
French philosophers puzzle themselves and their readers with the sophism or 
paradox, “ That nature uncultivated was innocence, but nature cultivated, crime.” 


* The prayer to God is a chorus sung by the whole troop. When not fatigued, and in good 
health, they sing from morning to night. sit 
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and larceny, this is unknown amongst the Touaricks of 
goods, and other articles of valuable merchandise, were 
left out in the su of the city night after night on my own observation, and © 
no hand was raised to carry them away. I slept many nights in the city with the 
door of my house wide open, and was never molested. The Negroes, particu- 
larly slaves, sometimes commit petty thefts, but they have been taught this by 
sheer hunger, being often left without food by their Moorish masters, so the 
poor famished slaves rob the gardens en route, to appease the cravings of hunger. 
The Touaricks are beggars but not thieves; they are poor but honest, and they 
are at times violent in their actions, but it requires great provocation to rouse 
them to deeds of cruelty and revenge. With respect to their social and domestic 
habits, they are most decorous and abstemious; intoxication is never heard of. 
The women are not veiled, and have considerable liberty, exercising also great 
influence over the out-door affairs of their lords and masters. A Touarick treats 
his wife with the most profound respect. A young Touarick, a follower of the 
respectable Sheikh, Jabour, said to me one day,—* I am going into the country 
to see my wife, but when I enter my house, I shall not go up to her and stare at 
her, but shall sit down quietly in a corner, cover my face, and call to her with 
pleasant words.”” The Sheikhs alone have more than one wife, and only a few 
slaves are found in their houses, and these not females, but male slaves to take 
care of the camels. These are the characteristics generally of the national and 
domestic habits of the Touaricks of Ghat. . 

There are, however, some varieties of the Touarick race, one of which is a 
neighbouring tribe, commonly called the ouaricks of Fezzan. These are a 
pastoral people, inhabiting the deserts around the oases of Fezzan, and they 
approximate in their character to the Saharan Arabs. 

There are also the Touaricks of Aheer, a vast population, many of whom I 
saw in the capacity of merchants at the souk of Ghat. They differ from the 
Touaricks of Ghat, Touat, and Timbuctoo, principally in the mildness of their 
manners. They are also less vigorous in their make and stature, and speak the 
language of the Negroes of Soudan. All this, of course, comes from the close 
contact with the Negroes of Central Africa, their districts joining Soudan. Their 
conversation with me was most pleasing and interesting, and I almost preferred 
them to the Touaricks of Ghat. These merchants maintain a high character for 
honour and integrity in all their transactions. In travelling with them the stranger 
is always served first ; he draws his water first, makes choice of his place of encamp- 
ment first: and, in fact, the merchants of Aheer are universally famed for 
kindness and hospitality to strangers. 

The origin of this brave, chivalric, and wandering people, is wrapped up 
in the usual obscurity of desert tribes. The Moors pretend that they are of Arab 
extraction, chiefly, perhaps, with the object of complimenting themselves. 
However, the Sheikh, Jabour, chief of one of the most ancient and respectable 
tribes, told me that he thought his fathers came from Western Arabia, but added, 
very justly, that it was too late now to know this. This Sheikh boasts an ancestry 
of two thousand years standing. Other Touaricks say they came from Central 
Africa, and others from the West. The more probable origin is, that they are a 
portion of the aboriginal tribes of North Africa, who wandered over its deserts 
from the earliest ages; finally, refuging themselves in the heart of the Sahara 
from incursions of new comers. Other fugitive tribes advanced through the 
Desert, and established cities and kingdoms at Aghadez and Aheer, and many of 
these, after visiting Soudan, and witnessing its inexhaustible fertility, emigrated 
to Nigritia. The strongest proof that the Touaricks are a section of the abori- 
gines of North Africa, is that they speak a dialect common with all the Berber 
and Shelouhh tribes, from the banks of the Nile to the shores of the Atlantic. 
‘he Greek doctor of Moursouk swears that they were originally Hellenes; and, 
indeed, so brave and gallant is the Touarick race, that any man might wish to 
claim them for compatriots, however remote the connexion. 

I have just said, that the Touarick language is a dialect of Berber and 
Shelouhh, but I have already sent you a vocabulary of this language trom Gha- 
dames. The Touaricks, besides the Arabic letters and language which their 
Marabouts read, have a native character, with which they scribble for their amuse- 
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to the family of Berka. The lesser Sheikhs are all subject to their chief lords. 
The principal influence is shared between Khanouhen, heir-apparent, and more 
powerful than the Sultan himself, and Jabour, the Marabout Sheikh. The influ- 
ence of Jabour even extends to the Touaricks of Touat and Timbuctoo, those 
nominally under the power of the celebrated Sultan Bassa, Sheikh Kebir of the 
Touaricks of the western regions of the Great Desert. Bassa is a man of the 
most gigantic stature; and it is probable that from such men as these originated 
the tales of antiquity about giants. Supposing a traveller of even the middle 
| had fallen in with Bassa, would he not have reported in Europe that 
the Great Desert was peopled with giants? And who would have been able to 
contradict him? So the sovereign influence of the Ghat tribes is divided 
between the two Sheikhs, Khenouhen and Jabour. Both these Sheikhs promised 
me to give English travellers a safe-conduct to Timbuctoo. The danger is from 
the Moors and Arabs and the Touaricks of Touat, who attacked Major 
Laing. 

It will be seen that some of the Sheikhs are Hajee, that is, have visited 
Mecca on pilgrimage. This journey benefits them greatly, giving them more 
extensive views of the world beyond the Sahara. It will be seen likewise that 
Hateetah is called “the friend of the English.” This requires explanation. The 
various principal and subordinate Sheikhs have merchants under their protection. 
Jabour protects those of Tripoli, Berka those of Jerba, Shafou those of Tunis, 
Khenouhen those of Ghadames, &c., and these chiefs are called the “friend” 
(sahab) of these several merchants; so Hateetah protects the English. He was 
allowed to assume this title after his visit to you, in the times of Yousef Bashaw, 
when you made him several presents from the British Government. However I 
was the first English subject that had an opportunity of experiencing the fidelity 
of his promises and arrangements with you after they had been contracted many, 
many years. Each merchant, or party of merchants, pays a stipulated sum for 
this protection, and mostly according to their means. But it is really very mo- 
derate. Haj Ibrahim, who carried forty camel-load of goods to the Ghat Souk, 
only paid about twenty dollars to Berka and his people. He made also a small 
present to Shafou, being his first coming to the Souk, though not required to do 
so. Some petty traders get their protection for a couple of dollars. The united 
amount of the presents given by the foreign merchants to the Touarick Sheikhs 
do not exceed 500 dollars annum. The Touaricks of Aheer pay nothing, nor 
any custom-dues, and the same privilege is extended to the Touaricks of Ghat on 
their going to Aheer. Here is a system of free-trade amongst barbarians, and 
not hap-hazard, but fully understood. It is worthy the imitation of all Europe, 
and all enlightened nations. I need not add that the souk of Ghat eminently 
flourishes on account of the absence of all mercantile restrictions and imposts, — 
the delight of protectionists,—and excites the envy and ill-will of the Turks and 
Moors of Fezzan and Tripoli. Being a stranger and a Christian, I judged it 
expedient to make a small present to all the Sheikhs, without exception, although 
Hateetah was the only Sheikh who had the right, according to the Touarick 
custom, of demanding a contribution from me. My presents, however, did not 
exceed 25/. sterling, and the Sheikhs received them gratefully, and were well 
satisfied. They all paid me personal visits and acknowledgments, including the 
Sultan Shafou himself. 

The characters of the Touarick princes are sufficiently distinct, and worth 
spending a few words upon. Shafou is a venerable old gentleman, and of such 
gentle unassuming manners, that he exercises no political influence over the 
wild sons of the Desert. Jabour is a Marabout, and a wise, upright, and amiable 
Sheikh. The people place unshaken confidence in him; he is their favourite 
prince, and almost an object of adoration. His family is very ancient, and his 
manners quite polished, if not aristocratic. Khenouhen, the heir-apparent, is 
the man of action, of intrepidity, and eloquence, in the national assemblies. He 
is feared by all, but is nevertheless not tyrannical in his administration of affairs. 
Shafou leaves everything in his hands, and he is the virtual Sultan. Berka is too 
old to exercise power; but he paid me two visits, and was as affable as gentleness 
itself. His family contains some powerful and intrepid chiefs. Hateetah is an 
extremely mild man, and greatly liked in Ghat for his pacific disposition, but he 
has no political influence over Touarick affairs. Ouweek, the second-rate chief, 
who levied black-mail on me, has the general character of a quasi-bandit. 
He belongs to the family of the we Sultan, and is celebrated for his bravery 
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and audacity in war: his conduct was universally disapproved of by the Sheikhs 
and their followers; nevertheless, he positively denied that he had the remotest 
intention of taking ot my life, and said, laughing, that he only wished to see what 
sort of stuff the aig man was made of: he quite approved of my sitting down 
uietly and eating biscuits during the row, for said he, “This shewed that the 
Christian knew that my threat to cut his throat was a joke.” This serio-comic 
affair happened, as you know, two days from Ghat, in the route of Ghadames. 
This defence of Ouweek was generally believed. Haj Ahmed, the Sultan of the 
town of Ghat, has all the characterictics of a Moor. He is jealous of Europeans 
to the extreme, being afraid that they will come one day and capture his city and 
ens. Unlike the simple and continent Touaricks, who content themselves 
with being the husband of one wife, he has got a large harem, stocked from all 
of Africa with a dozen wives and concubines; he has besides some twenty 
children, and fifty slaves. With such an establishment he had the conscience 
to ask me one day, “if his was a large family? and if the Christians had larger 
families ?” Haj Ahmed is also a merchant and a slave-dealer, which the Sultan 
of the Touaricks does not and would not deign to be. 

During the Ghat souk all the Sheikhs assemble for the arrangement of dis- 
putes, but it is mere form, and it is chiefly for gossipping and quizzing one 
another, a Touarick being fond of a good laugh. The principal Sheikh present 
mounts a stone bench, and sits down, striking his spear in the ground, which 
stands erect before him, as if awaiting his orders. The Sheikhs next in dignity 
take their seats a short distance off in the form of a semicircle, generally whilst 
squatting on the ground. Sometimes the principal Sheikh himself squats on the 
ground. The cases of dispute, if any, are then brought forward. The infliction 
of punishment is by fines. There is nothing in the shape of a prison, and I did 
not hear of a case of severe infliction of fines whilst in Ghat. However, I give 
two cases, to show how justice is summarily administered amongst the Touaricks. 
A Touarghee, greatly offended with a Ghadamsee merchant, who had calumniated 
him, struck at the merchant with his dagger, and wounded his hand, but not 
seriously. The merchant came to me afterwards to have his hand dressed. I 
asked him what had been done to the Touarick? “Oh!” said he, “they have 
sold him up, seizing all his property, and told him that for the future he shall have 
no house or apartment in Ghat.” The other case is more characteristic. A mer- 
chant of Tripoli and an Arab quarrelled in the street, and came to blows. Shafou 
was passing by at the time, and immediately sent his servant to seize the distur- 
bers of the public peace, and bring them into his presence. The Sultan then 
delivered the following spirited harangue to the bystanders and offenders :— 

“See you, these men come here to disturb the tranquillity of my country 
and people. What ungrateful wretches they are! Don’t I protect them? don’t 
I allow them to gain money at our souk, and return laden with goods, and fol- 
lowed by innumerable slaves to Tripoli? And yet they laugh at me, and insult 
me to my face, and trample upon my benevolence and hospitality. (Turning to 
the combatants) Do you think there is no authority or justice in this place? TU 
let you know to the contrary. What do you think the Christian will say, if he 
comes and sees this? Now, you rascals, pay me each of you 10 dollars.” —Here- 
upon there was a most noisy and violent intercession on their behalf by the 
foreign merchants. The consequence was, that His Highness let them off by 
paying only a dollar each. It is probable that the Sultan was more anxious to 
inflict the penalty than quell the tumult. However, it amazed me to see how 
few disputes and disturbances there were amongst the various people congregated 
with the Touaricks from all parts of Africa. Civilized nations might, indeed, 
profit by following an example of these barbarians. Compare their souk to the 
country affairs of England, France, and Germany. The following, however, is a 
characteristic Touarick row, or “imbroglio.” One afternoon. a Touarick Sheikh 
of the lower class, and who is half mad, went into the souk, and struck his spear 
into the ground. He then retired a few paces, and cried out, “Take notice, all 
who pass by; if any one dares to uplift that spear, I'll immediately murder 
him.” The Sheikh then retired to a distance. Up stood the spear for nearly an 
hour; at last, a Touarick youth came by, and seeing the spear sticking solitarily 
in the middle of the road, he said, “ What’s that for?” and instantly snatched it 
up. Ina moment the Sheikh, drawing his dagger, runs at him. is was the 
signal for fifty Touaricks running from all quarters, some seizing the youth, and 
others the Sheikh, but all with their daggers drawn and spears raised like a forest 
of burnished steel. But you will be greatly surprised to hear that not a single 
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individual was hurt, or even scratched, and it was merely a lark of these simple 
children of the Desert. ’ 

The Touarick has precisely European features, rarely mixed with the Negro 
race, and is not darker than the Arab, who exposes himself to the sun and 
weather. They are mostly tall, athletic, well-made men. Nearly all the Sheikhs 
that I saw at Ghat were of powerful make and limb, and some six feet in height. 
But the women are much more moderate in size, and some as small and delicate 
as Parisian ladies; some of them also are exceedingly good-looking. The old 
women are rather free and noisy in their conversation, but the girls are shy and 
coquettish. This description of Touarick women is, however, almost universally 
applicable; so near is civilized to barbarian life and manners amongst women. 
I speak of the mass of womankind, not of particular circles of society. As to the 
Negresses, whether free or slaves, their only occupation is washing, dressing, and 
ornamenting themselves. But there is one peculiarity about the dress of the 
Touaricks which must not be overlooked. The men cover their faces, nearly in 
the same way as the Turkish women in the Levant, leaving only the eyes and the 
upper part of the cheeks to be seen. This isa strange habit for men. One would 
imagine it was because they were ashamed to look at their women with a naked 
face. The habit is notwithstanding rigorously kept up, whilst the women run 
about almost naked. The ordinary clothing of both sexes consists of black 
and blue Soudan cottons. These are made into broad, loose frocks, with short 
sleeves, and a large barracan of the same material is thrown over their head and 
shoulders. The women tattoo the centre of their chins, and have several neck- 
laces of beads and charms. They also, when in full dress, wear anclets, and 
armlets, and bracelets, like all women in North Africa. The men sometimes 
decorate their heads with the white turban, but red is mostly preferred. On the 
whole their habits and customs are most simple, befitting the children of the 
Desert. Those who who have seen the life of a Desert Arab, have seen a very 
good picture of Touarick life. 

Every male Touarick wears a dagger, suspended under the left arm by a 
broad leathern ring attached to the scabbard and going round the wrist, the hilt 
being towards the hand; and he is never seen without this dangerous weapon, 
Besides, they carry a stick, if old men, and a spear, if young men, in the right 
hand, when in the towns; but when on a journey, a broad-sword is always slung 
on their backs. Every male, when equipped for war, is furnished with a dagger, 
a spear, and a broad-sword, and by his tribe, if too poor to obtain them himself. 
Some of the spears are all iron, and of fine, elegant workmanship. The largest 
are from eight to ten feet long ; and when of heavy iron, and inlaid with brass, 
are of the value of a maharee, or fleet camel, that is, 30 dollars. But the smaller 
ones are shorter and lighter, and are often used as we use walking-sticks,* 

I have already written to you about the Touarick mode of carrying on war. 
The maharee, or swift-footed camel is trained for war and riding, as the horse. 
The distance which this species of camel will travel over in the course of a day, 
across the most horrible desert, is beyond belief, some asserting that a maharee 
will go as far in one, as another camel will go in twenty days. When they go 
fast, their pace is always a long-trot. Mounted on the maharee, dressed out fan- 
tastically, in various coloured harness, the Touarick warrior, seated on a small 
saddle, over the fore-part of the animal, with his legs on its neck, his dagger 
under his left arm, his spear in his right hand, and the broad-sword slung on his 
back,—sallies forth to war, daring everything, fearing nothing, or no man. His 
grand tactic is to surprise his enemy during the night, and hack him to pieces 
with his sword. I often spoke to the Touarick chiefs about the use of the match- 
lock, but they smiled at me, and asked, “What can we do with the musket, 
against the sword?” Indeed, they use the sword as the English soldier does the 
bayonet, cutting and driving everything before them. When they meet the 
enemy mounted like themselves, they carry on a running fight, over miles of 
desert. The spear is used chiefly in wounding, disabling, and ripping up the 
camel. The Sheiks asked me what they were to do with the Shanbah women, 
whom they intended to capture in the approaching expedition. At last they said, 
“Qh, we'll take them to Tripoli, or Ghadames, and sell them.” As to the men, 
they swore that they would not leave one of them alive. ‘This, however, is all 
talk, and every expedition ends with only some thirty or fifty people being killed. 


* The spear is called Alagh, (_x\x 5 the dagger, tayloukh, & shi i the sword, tikoubah, 
%,55 and the stave with a spear-point, dzallat, Dye. 
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The riches of the Touaricks, to use the language of the Touaricks 
themselves, consists in their she-camels or naghah. The greater part of 
their life they subsist upon sour milk, or leben (of the camel). When this 
milk fails them, by a season of dryness, the camels being unable to get any 
fresh herbage, the Touaricks wander forty or fifty days over the Desert, as far as 
Soudan, in order to let the camels graze. A good camel, maharee, will sell for 
as much as thirty dollars, in Ghat, or even forty; whilst in Tripoli a common 
camel can be purchased for less than twenty dollars, and a very good one for 
thirty. The Touaricks have also goats, sheep, a few bullocks, and a few horses; 
but the horse here is the most miserable looking animal in creation. They also 
keep fowls, and have a species of grey-hound for hunting the wadan, wild-ox, and 
the ostrich. As camel-drivers, hundreds of Touaricks make a good living, and 
some of them are even merchants. A great number of the men, however are 
quite idle. I said to a young Touarick, one day, “What do you do?” He 
replied laconically, “ When we come to this town, we lie down; when we go to 
our camels we drink milk. This is our occupation.” 

The great and populous Touarick districts all lie within three or four days’ 
journey from Ghat town, and mostly in and about the route of Touat; that is, 
nearly west. There is also a district south-west of Ghat, about three days’ journey, 
where there is a range of high mountains, at the base of which there are no less 
than seven large streams during the winter, on whose banks grain of all sorts is 
cultivated. But for fear of awakening the jealousies of the people, I did not 
push my inquiries farther in this direction, though much interested about this 
country. It is, however, important, here to mention that the Saharan districts of 
the Touaricks of Ghat, unlike the oases of Fezzan, where rain seldom or never 
falls, are sometimes visited with copious showers of rain. This was the case 
during the last winter. And I passed through a district, which a few weeks 
before had been blessed with these grateful and life-giving showers, and found 
all the plains covered with fresh green herbage, pretty wild flowers, and alive 
with insects, amongst which were beautiful butterflies, of all rainbow hues. Here 
were herds and flocks and camels feeding in the greatest security, though no 
human habitation was near*. 

Of the route, direct west and south-west from Ghat, it may be remarked 
generally that chains and groups of stony mountains, some of considerable 
height, are the principal features; and from these water gushes out in many 
springs. Beyond the cultivated banks of the streams alluded to I have not 
heard that there is much cultivation. But here the great centre of the Touarick 
population rests ; and just beyond the districts of the Touaricks of Ghat lie those 
of Touat and Timbuctoo. There is also a route south-west across these districts 
to Timbuctoo, extremely short—not more than thirty days. It is, however, only 
travelled by Touaricks, and not by the Arab and Moorish caravans. ‘This infor- 
mation I derived from Jabour himself, and it is this route that he proposes for 
the future should be travelled by English tourists, not by the round-about route 
of Touat, giving them, of course, an escort of his own people. The route has the 
advantage of being through a cool region, which is attributed to the continual 
ridges of stony mountains; but though water abounds in two-thirds of the route, 
there is no water in one part of it for eight days. I asked a respectable Moor of 
Ghat whether | should be safe with an escort of Jabour. He replied, “ Jabour's 
slave would carry you safe through all the Great Desert.” 

Haj Ahmed, the Marabout Governor of Ghat, makes the strength of the 
warrior population of the Touaricks of Ghat to be 15,000 fighting men. But, 
taking 10,000 to be the more modest calculation, the united population would be 
about as follows: 


Fighting men . ‘ ; 10,000 souls 
Old men and children = : 30,000 
Women . : ; : - 13,000 
Slaves, of both sexes . P ‘ 5,000 


Total 58,000 + 


* The Touaricks were so overjoyed with such an unusual supply of rain during the past ; 
that they looked upon it as a sure | arabia of Heaven in their favour sgttiot the Shésbak 


banditti. 
+ This population is probably spread over a line of desert of nearly three thousand miles. 
Indeed, with the Touaricks of Touat, * claim the whole Sahara as their Kolias and country, aa 
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The Touaricks of Touat and Timbuctoo are more numerous, whilst those of 
Aghadez and Aheer number their hundreds of thousands. But because the 
Touaricks of Ghat are not numerous, they are not therefore to be despised. On 
the contrary, they hold the keys of the Great Desert, and without their consent 
there can be no intercourse between North and Central Africa. Ag for con- 
quering them, you might as well attempt to conquer the simoon of the desert; 
but you may conquer their hearts, acquire their friendship, and make them your 
friends, and, once friends, they are so faithful that they know not how to become 
your enemies. 

There is but little increase of population amongst the Touaricks, or the 
oases of the Sahara generally, owing to the habit of polygamy, and the want of 
medical aid, but the principal reasons are the hardships and privations of human 
life in the Desert. Out ofa family of six children, a Touarick seldom rears more 
than two, and so of the Moors and Arabs in this part of the world. 

I close this account of the Touaricks, as to their habits and customs, &c., by 
noticing the account of Capt. Lyon, who is said to have visited Ghat two or three 
days, many yearsago. The Captain’s account, besides some untruths, contains 
many gross exaggerations, such as the Touaricks using guns and being good 
marksmen, when they have no guns; their aversion to washing, but which is 
common to all Saharan people; the use of charms, begging medicines, &ce. Then 
the mode of saluting, which is not by shaking hands, but by extending gently 
forward the right arm with the hand outspread ; and which, very curious to add, 
is the way the Arabs and Moors, especially the women, not welcome but curse 
one another. But Capt. Lyon has confounded the Touaricks with the Moors of 
the town, not having been there long enough to distinguish one from the other. 
This is clearly the case with the Sultan of the town, who is made to be the Sultan 
of the Touaricks. This confounding of two distinct people sufficiently accounts 
for all the errors. 

With regard to the general politics of the Touaricks of Ghat, I was sur- 
prised to hear, from the Sultan of the town of Ghat himself, as also the same 
thing hinted by Jabour, “that Tripoli had been now four years under the Eng- 
lish.” It was in vain to attempt to disabuse the mind of Haj Ahmed. [| attri- 
bute this opinion to the recall of Asker Ali, at the urgent request of the British 
Consul-General of Tripoli, as well as to the unbounded influence which that 
gentleman has over all the tribes and cities of the Tripoline provinces, acquired 
through the long course of more than thirty years, and at a vast expense of 
labour and money, in the cause of the natives, promoting their individual happi- 
ness, and protecting them against the tyranny of their rulers. This opinion of . 
the supremacy of the English in Tripoli is highly favourable to English travellers, 
being a passport for them wherever they go, for, to use a common expression, as 
soon as it is known that the traveller is an Englisman he is “ received with open 
arms.” The very reverse js the case with the Frenchman, for the conquest of Algiers 
has raised the fanaticism of the Moors and Arabs of the Interior against the 
French to the highest pitch ; but, perhaps, not so much because the French are 
in Algeria as because of the exterminating and cruel manner in which the war 
has been carried on in that country. A Mussulman cannot forgive the projected 
murder, or killing of one of their co-religionists by a Christian. Any French- 
man going to Ghat, and professing himself to be a Frenchman, without giving 
too strong an opinion, I must say I should never expect to see him return. 

I have already mentioned that the free trade and flourishing state of the 
souk of Ghat has excited the envy of the Turks of Fezzan. And the Bashaw 
of Mourzouk, infamous for his cruelties in the late war of extermination carried 
on against the brave but unfortunate Arab Sheikh Abd-El-Jeleel, has written 
repeatedly to the Bashaw of Tripoli for permission to form an expedition against 
the fair oasis of Ghat, in order to destroy its commerce, with its town and palm- 
plantations. But Mehemed Pasha, more cautious than his subordinate in Fezzan, 
has as frequently refused compliance, fearing to turn the 10,000 warriors of Ghat 
into so many marauders upon the route of Fezzan, and stopping all internal com- 
munication. The commonest political sagacity would come to such a natural 
conclusion. Besides, the Touaricks would then join the Arabs of the son of Abd- 
El-Jeleel, and successfully recapture Mourzouk and all the oases of Fezzan. 

On the other hand, the Turks have proffered their aid for the extermination 
of the Shanbah banditti, who are equally the enemies of the Turks, and commit 
depredations on the Tripoline provinces . but the Touaricks, preferring to fight 


their own battles, refused their assistance, fearing, perhaps, that after the Turks 
had exterminated the Shanbah by their assistance, they would turn their arms 
inst their Touarick allies. 

The Touaricks of Ghat are at peace with all other people but the Shanbah 
Arabs, and the manners of the Sheikhs are very pacific. 

I may venture to hope that in the event of a Bashaw of Fezzan and a Bashaw 
of Tripoli agreeing together to invade the Touarick territories, and to destroy the 
town of Ghat, simply because it is a free mart of commerce, and offers an example 
of a flourishing community supported solely by free-trade principles to all the 
world of Africa, as well as Europe, Great Britain will immediately interpose her 
fiat against such a dastardly and iniquitous act of two unprincipled Turkish 
functionaries. I sincerely trust, that Mr. Gagliuffi, British Vice-Consul of Mour- 
zouk, will narrowly watch and duly report to you all the movements of the 
Bashaw of Fezzan, as to this spoliatory scheme, for the Bashaw has avowed to 
Mr. Gagliuffi his scheme more than once, as also to myself and Mr. Gagliuffi_ 
together when we visited him. It is too bad for a Bashaw to speak publicly of 
invading the territory of a peaceful neighbour. 

With respect to travelling through, and making researches in, this part of 
Africa, there seems to be a great deal of misapprehension. The dangers have 
been prodigiously exaggerated by both European travellers and the native mer- 
chants of the coast, whilst the Moorish Governments have always been jealous of 
Europeans entering the Saharan marts of commerce, or afraid to take upon them- 
selves the responsibility of promoting the researches of Christians through Central 
Africa. But I am confident that the Moorish Sovereigns have oftentimes given 
orders for the assassination of English and European travellers, but which have 
been scornfully rejected by the simple-minded and brave sons of the Desert. 
Since I have seen the Desert and its people, I am confident Mr. Davidson would 
never have been murdered within a few days of Wadnoun, had not an express 
order been sent down to the Arabs of the Interior to assassinate him. 

The only way, however, to remove misapprehension as to the dispositions of 
the Saharan tribes, as well as other prejudices, is by frequent and unremitting 
intercourse, and not once in thirty years, or half a century, as has been the case 
up to the present time with English expeditions. A very little money spent in 
this way, in promoting individual enterprize, and the establishment of British 
Vice-Consuls throughout the remote and vast provinces of Central Africa, would 
do the British Government infinitely more honour, and the people of Africa 
infinitely more good, than our granting exorbitant pensions to public servants, 
or fitting out costly and armed expeditions for the suppression of the slave- 
traffic on one coast, whilst another coast is left entirely open for the triumphant 


ment any one thing else, it will shew them how easily such a tour can be under- 
taken, and at what a small trifling expense it can be accomplished, when I men- 


may God Almighty preserve your life yet many years, in order that you may 
promote the travel and enterprise of our dear countrymen in Africa, as well as 
lend your enlightened mind and generous heart for the extinguishing and uproot- 
ing of the abominable traffic in human flesh. 
I have, &c., 
(Signed) JAMES RICHARDSON. 
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APPENDIX. 


Route from Ghat to Touat, direct west, through the heart of the Great Desert of 
Sahara, consisting of thirty days’ journey, quick caravan travelling, but forty 
days at the ordinary rate. 


THIS is a route which never yet has been travelled by the foot of Euro- 
pean or Christian. It is, as stated above, direct west from Ghat, and through 
the heart of the Great Desert, consisting of thirty days’ hag? at a quick rate, 
and, at forty days, at the ordinary rate of caravan travelling. 1 am indebted for 
the information concerning its wells, stations, and general geological features, to 
a Touat Moor, whose acquaintance I made at Ghat, and who periodically travels 
this route, under the safe conduct of friendly Touaricks, for the purposes of 
commerce. A good deal of traffic is carried on vid this route, and it is now, not 
only the medium of a considerable commerce between the western and eastern 
regions of the Sahara, but is the route by which large quantities of cotton goods 
are conveyed from Soudan to Timbuctoo, the routes along the banks of the 
Niger being insecure, if not at times impracticable. But, nevertheless, this 
is by no means a safe route, being infested both by the Shanbah and Touarghee 
banditti, and at the present moment it is partly the theatre of the war now 
raging between the Touaricks and the Shinbah Arabs. Of course, no European 
could travel safely on this route, unless under the protection, and accompanied 
by a powerful Touarghee Sheikh. 

I shall mention more particularly the geological features of the route, at 
the end of the enumeration of the wells and stations. 

From Ghat, proceeding direct west to— 

Ist. Feywat, <',.3, one day’s journey. A small oasis with many wells. 
A little sand, but mostly rocky ground. For twelve days, indeed, this route 
from Ghat to Touat consists of rocks, and masses and groups, and ridges of 
mountains, and some are of great altitude, at whose base burst forth innume- 
rable springs, often after joining their various meandering contingents, forming 
perennial streams in the heart of this great stony wilderness, Many Touarghee 
families are located here. 

2Qnd. Eidot, o\, two days and a half. The Arabs frequently mark the dis- 
tance of a station by this phrase; two (or three) days and arrive on the third (or 
fourth) day, that is, two days anda half. A running stream, both in summer 
and winter. Rocky country and high mountains. Abundant herbage and shrubs 
for camels. 

3rd. Aghakaneera, |, 382, two days. A perennial stream at the foot of lofty 
ridges of mountains. The district densely populated by Touaricks. 

4th. Yasjineewan, ;,,4<\, two days. A continuous stream as above; a 
great quantity of herbage, but no trees. All inhabited; and flocks and droves 
of camels feeding. 

5th. Zarzouwah, »,;,;, one day. Running streams and country, as above. 

6th. Tarseet, G5, two days. Many wells, and always a few Touaricks 
visiting them to water their flocks. High mountains. 

7th. Afirah, \,3!, one and a half days. Springs, flocks, and camels. Touarghee 
population in tents and hhasheesh, or herbage, houses. 

Sth. Haligham, »ils, three and a half days. Sand, and water under the sur- 
face, but brackish. It frequently happens in the Desert that the water under 
the surface of sand is salt. This is a rendezvous of numerous troops of banditti; 
but of the Touaricks of Touat and Timbuctoo, whose nominal prince is the cele- 
brated gigantic Bassa. 

be 
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9th. Teegharat, 5.35, four days. A river of perpetually running waters. 
The district densely populated by Touaricks, and numerous flocks, and herds, and 
camels. Large trees and herbage. 


10th. Int&fousain, ;. yw,ii3!, one day. A well in a valley sometimes visited 
by Touarghee shepherds and herdsmen. This is the site of a great number of 
remarkable ancient tombs, showing, probably, that a large population was once 
located here. The Desert has its antiquities as well as the city of civilization; 
but, I may remark, that the most frequent antiquities are tombs or excavated 
caverns. 


‘11th. Amgheéda, xi!, three days. One large inexhaustible spring. Many 
Touaricks resident here; but nevertheless, frequented by Touarghee and Shan- 
bah banditti. Sand mountains in vast groups to the west, and a deep broad 
valley in the east, from whose desert bosom a fine spring gushes out; herbage 
in abundance. - 


12th. Amheegh, Faiel, two days. <A well, ridges of mountains, and a few 
Touaricks. 


13th. Gharees, 0 ,, two days. A well at the foot of lofty mountains, 
situate in a broad valley, covered with an abundance of herbage and shrubs. 


14th. Touwankdaney, 0,5, one day. Several wells in a valley. Flocks 
and droves of camels feeding. 


15th. Amsarah, Spaiely two and a half days. A well, situate in the midst of 
a little scattered sand. 


‘16th. Abadaghah, st', two and a half days. An immense spring of 
water, besides two other wells; three or four date-palms, and herbage and 
shrubs thick and abounding. In the neighbouring mountains palms and vines 
flourish. 


17th. Touwanghiakeen, (2 pedi gS- Many wells, palm woods, and herbage in 
abundance, but no inhabitants. This is the first oasis of Touat, which consists 
of an almost innumerable congregated mass or group of small oases, like so 
many islets of the Pacific Ocean, besides two or three large towns. 


18th. Ghabah, %, two and a half days. Many wells and herbage, 
situate in a large plain. Here and at the previous station the mountains dis- 
appear. 

Ain-Salah, dlo,..e, and dbail, one day. A town and principal district of 
Touat, consisting of small villages and scattered houses, built of sun-dried mud 
bricks, and rarely exceeding one story high. The soil is sandy and earthy, con- 
sisting of sand-hillocks and flat country. Here are numberless springs or wells, 
forests of date-palms, all kinds of grain, flocks of sheep and goats, horses and 
camels, but no bullocks. 

The inhabitants are precisely of the same character as the oasis of Ghat— 
that is, Moors, or a mongrel race of Arabs, ‘ouaricks, and Negroes; and the 
dress is the same, the men covering their foreheads, and all the lower part of 
their faces, with the black cotton turban, as the Touaricks. This ought to have 
been mentioned as characteristic of the Moors of Ghat. 

The geological features of this route furnish a remarkable confutation to 
the vulgar error, “ that the Great Desert is an ocean of sand,” for we here find 
masses and groups of rocks covering nearly the entire surface of the ground, and 
ranges of mountains bounding it in all directions. In one place alone is there a 
range of sand-hills. The water is most abundant, and generally good; the wells 
also are at no great distance from each other, the longest distance of a station 
not being more than four short days. Of course a Touarghee, mounted upon his 
swift mahree, would compass this ground in less than two days. There are also 
frequent rains in this route, owing probably to the height and character of the 
mountains, which attract the clouds and condense theminto rain. Frequentlystorms 
of wind and clouds, burdened with rain, drift over the Great Desert, but the 
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flat surface and low ridges of mountains present no objects to attract the clouds 
and bring down the rain upon the thirsty bosom of the earth. However, it does 
not appear, that the cultivation, owing to the rocky soil, is at all considerable. 
The springs afford man and his flocks and herds water; and the rains and dews 
of heaven cause abundant herbage to spring up out of the interstices of the 
rocky ground; but there is little clear soil for the cultivation of corn, except on 
the banks of one or two of the larger streams. I have mentioned, in former 
letters, that coals are found on this route, but they can never pay the expense of 
earriage to the coast. Of other minerals I have heard nothing. 


No. 16. 


Mr. Richardson to Viscount Palmerston.—( Received August 22.) 


My Lord, Constantina, August 12, 1846. 

I TAKE the liberty of informing your Lordship that, during the early part 
af the present, and the latter part of the past year, I transmitted, through the 
Consulate of Tripoli, to the Earl of Aberdeen, certain statistics of the com- 
merce—particularly the traffic in slaves—and of the political condition of the 
oases of the Great Desert, with many other details of routes, as well as obser- 
vations on the Sahara. 

I made a tour of three thousand miles through the heart of the Great 
Desert, or that portion of the Sahara which lies south-west and direct south of 
the upper provinces of Tripoli, going first to Ghadames, whence I was after- 
wards recalled by Sir Stratford Canning, on the demand of the Ottoman Govern- 
ment. But, fortunately, I had left Ghadames for Central Africa before the order 
could reach me. I then visited the oasis of Ghat, the centre of a populous 
Touarick district, by a route of twenty-five days over the Desert, never before 
travelled by Europeans, and, finally, thence, made a detour to the north-east and 
returned to Tripoli vié Mourzuk and Fezzan. 

I am not aware whether Government have received the information which 
I sent them from the Interior, and the report which I wrote for them at Tripoli, 
having heard nothing whatever about the papers transmitted. 

1 inclose for your Lordship, by this oceasion, an Arabic letter, with a trans- 
lation, from the Sultan Shafou, the principal chief of the Touaricks of Ghat, to 
Her Majesty the Queen. Your Lordship will know better than me whether it 
deserves an answer. 

Perhaps the only way to avail ourselves of the Touaricks of Ghat, for the 
suppression of the traffic in slaves in the Great Desert, is to subsidize them by 
a small annual donation for some ten years, in order to prevail upon them to 
intercept or prohibit the march of slave-caravans through their districts. 

I have the presents referred to in the Sultan’s letter still with me, but 
cannot afford the expense of sending them home ; however, the first opportunity 
of meeting with an English vessel on the coast, I will certainly send them. 

I have also communicated several details respecting the traffic in slaves, as 
carried on in the Great Desert, to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
but I have not heard whether the letters were received. 

. I have, &c., 
(Signed) JAMES RICHARDSON, 


Inclosure in No, 16. 


Copy of the Translation of a Letter from the Sultan Shafou, Principal Chief of 
the Touaricks of Ghat, to Her Majesty the Queen of England. 


‘“PRAISE be to God alone! Salutation unto our Lord Mohammed, his 
prophet, as well as to his companions. — 

“Praise be to God, who is one, single and unique, the Eternal Lord, &c., 
and prayers and salutations be on the Lord of the Arabians and Mahometan 
strangers, the support of the plous—prayers as perpetual as eternity. 
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“ After prayers and salutations offered unto those who follow the right 
ath, our present letter is addressed to our friend, and to us of all persons 
earest, the English Queen, who lives in abundance and prosperity, the Queen 

of the whole English lands. 

“‘ After which, we have to bring to your knowledge good news, by inform- 
ing you that an Englishman, named James Richardson, a literary person of 
your nation, came up to Ghat our city, saying he wished to visit Berkat and 
our country. We received him with the greatest joy and satisfaction. He 
lived in Ghat and our country without opposition on the part of the Touaricks, 
our kingdom being a peaceable one. He remained with us a month, nay more. 
And every day he saw caravans passing through our country, coming from or 

roceeding to Soudan, and more from Fezzan on their departing, and those 
Sent Ghadames when they arrived at or left this place. You must conse- 
quently perceive that if you so please as to send people unto us, our county 
being a oor one, none of my people shall oppose you. 

“Your Majesty, should you wish to promote commerce—welcome ; 
equally so if you wish to see our country; and should you desire to keep with 
us on terms of friendly neighbourhood, it will be more than agreeable. None 
of the Touaricks can oppose you in the least Way. 

“Your Majesty may wish to send a mission to Soudan, Timbuctoo, or 
Bornou. It will be received equally well and nobody shall make opposition. 
The Touaricks live in peace with each other : they are all our subjects, and 
have no command whatever. They will not oppose what you may do or arrange 
with regard to them ; and nothing shall take place but what may be calculated 
to be good. 

Since the creation of the world the Touaricks have traded in slaves. 
They buy and sell them, and merchants come from all distant countries, when a 
full market is open for people to enter into speculations. Thus we sell and 
buy blacks, it being our only profession. 

“The said James opposed himself to this, saying, that you mentioned to 
him that this trade ought to be abolished. You should therefore shew us in 
what manner we can do away with it. If we find you are right, we shall 
follow your advice; but if you are wrong, your order shall not be executed. 
We never flog our slaves, nor let them get hungry, and we do unto them all 


“‘ After this, we shall send you a present, in order that you may perceive 
that the Touaricks are friendly to the English. We are poor, we have very 
little money; but you will receive a knife, which is to be tied on the arm, a 
spear, a shield made of bullocks’ skin, and a leathern cushion, which we send, 
spite ome blessing of God. 

“These are very small objects, but we are poor, and the only further 
things we possess are camels, but we are afraid they would die on the road if 
we were to send them to you. 

“We salute you, and pray God he may keep you in His mercy. 


(Signed) “SULTAN SHAFOU.” 


‘* Dated on the last day of Moharrem, being 
the first month of the year 1262.” 
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